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THIS MONTH... 


Wilson Wyatt replaced by 
Messrs. Creedon and Foley 


Beardsley Ruml defines 
place of building industry 
in national economy 


r } 
Dade d 


Housing platforms of four 
major veterans organiza- 
tions summarized 


Dade 








Major General Philip B. 
Fleming describes slum 
clearance program ob- 
served in India 2 


Dorothy Foster outlines 
procedure for adjusting 
residents to public hous- 
ing page 2! 


Operating costs for New 
England low-rent pro- 
grams compared 


DENVER’S LAS CASITAS me 
es for 195 families are provided at Las Casitas by the Housing Au- 
ity of the City and County of Denver as part of its 770-unit program. 
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F To Better All Types of Public 


Administrative Practice in Housing — 
Toward the Objective of Adequate 


Housing for the Entire People 





—Mr. Wyatt's resignation .. . 











has been followed by so much speculation as to what is in store for the 
future of housing that there is some danger that we may forget to take 
time out to pay tribute to him for the vision and vigor that he applied to 
the veterans housing need over the past year—and to the extraordinary 
volume of building materials that he was able to encourage. 


Only a man of imagination and courage could have tackled—and stayed 
with—the job he undertook just a year ago. In the teeth of a hostile in 
dustry, anxious only to plunge blissfully into the sea of willing buyers that 
surrounded it, Mr. Wyatt proposed a program that called for an idealism, 
a patriotism, a genuine spirit of gratitude to the veteran that very few of 
us can, or will, give. Through sheer force of his personal conviction and 
personality, he was able to keep his program moving, even in the face of 
insufficient controls, a cynical black market, a disgruntled public, and a 
widely “homeless” veteran population. 


Mr. Wyatt's problem was twofold: (1) he had to devise a means of stimu 
lating the flow of construction materials and (2) he had to see that that 
material went into veterans housing—housing of a type and at a price the 
veteran wanted and could afford to pay. On the first count, Mr. Wyatt 
was eminently successful. During the coming year, there will be a steadily 
diminishing cause for complaint on the score of materials unavailability 
even in the face of a possible drastic reduction of controls on commercial 
and industrial building. 


But on the second count—provision of housing of the type and at the 
price the veteran wants—Mr. Wyatt was vulnerable. And so flagrant was 
his failure that no amount of logic or loyalty brought to bear in support 
of his program could have saved it. Only a 100 per cent controlled industry 
could have produced the housing he sought. The tenor of the times, how- 
ever, was all against his ever meeting this goal. In an atmosphere of rising 
prices, of war-induced rebellion against restriction, of reckless over-buying, 
no program that called for strict discipline could survive. 


Those who saw this handwriting on the wall from the beginning have 
no cause to pride themselves on their foresight. Anyone who formulated a 
veterans housing program a year ago would have aimed at the same goals 
Mr. Wyatt did—for there were no other goals that a postwar nation could 
condone. It was Mr. Wyatt’s genius—and his strength and his courage, for 
which we should all do him honor—that he refused to compromise his aim. 
His resignation was his final act of faith—his faith in the country’s will 
to welcome its veterans “home” in every sense of the word. It is a sorry 
reflection on all of us that his faith was betrayed. 
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Expediter 
FRANK R. CREEDON 


Wilson Wyatt Replaced by 
Messrs. Creedon and Foley 


NHA Administrator 
RAYMOND M. FOLEY 











On December 5, Wilson Wyatt re 
signed his dual job of Housing Expe 
diter and Administrator of the Na 
tional Housing Agency, having served 
as Expediter just a week short of a year 
and as Administrator for approximately 
eleven months. As reported in 
NAHO’s Bulletin 164, Mr. Wyatt's res 
ignation had been predicted for almost 
a month, on the theory that President 
Truman was unlikely to support a con 


tinuation of building controls in the , 


face of the November election returns, 
which had been interpreted to mean 
widespread public dissatisfaction with 
continued war restrictions of any kind. 

On December 12, Mr. Wyatt's succes 
sors were named 


Expediter Creedon 


Frank R. Creedon was transterred 
from the Civilian Production Adminis 
tration to take over the Expediter’s job. 
At CPA he had been Deputy Adminis 
trator in charge of all the construction 
and housing activities under its juris- 
diction. In this capacity, his principal 
interest had been in determining what 
amount of commercial and industrial 
building should be permitted under the 
Wyatt Veterans Emergency Housing 
Program, which gave heavy preference 


to residential construction. He was 
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known to have been very much on the 
while with CPA 
and was expected to work for early dis 
continuance of the 


side of “decontrol” 


emergency powers 
of his new Expediter’s office. In one otf 
his first statements after taking on his 
new assignment, he said: “The em 


phasis in the new housing program for 


1947 is on 


incentives, 


afhrmative measures and 


rather than on controls.” 


He cited the following as “affirmative” 


measures: continued use of 


premium 
payments, guaranteed market contracts, 
financial aid to manufacturers of fac 
tory-built houses and 


new-ty pe mate 


(Continued on page 276) 





At the December 3 meeting ot 
the NAHO Board of Governors, a 
committee was appointed to estab 
lish qualifications for the position 
of Executive NAHO 


and to prepare recommendations on 


Director of 


candidates for the consideration of 
the Board of Governors. The Com 
mittee consists Of: 
Herbert Emmerich, Chairman 
Elizabeth Wood 
Philip M. Klutznick 
NAHO President E. W. 
serving ex officio 
In order. to 


Blum, 
secure full demo 
cratic membership participation in 
this important 


selection, the com 





APPLICATIONS FOR NAHO DIRECTORSHIP 


Herbert Emmerich, 
Chairman, 


INVITED 


mittee invites applications from any 
person desiring to be considered for 
the position and any suggestions 1n 
with the 
that the members of 


connection appointment 
NAHO may 
wish to make. Applications should 
contain full personal history state 
ments and a statement as to why 
the applicant 


qualified. 


himself as 
All communications will 


regards 


be treated as confidential 

All such communications should 
NAHO Per 
sonnel Committee at 1313 East 60th 
Street, 


be addressed to the 


Illinois, and 
should reach the committee before 
the 25th of 


Chicago 37, 


January 


NAHO Personnel Committee 
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rials, and further aids and incentives to 
rental housing. 

Expediter Creedon is an engineer by 
profession. He began his federal career 
with the PWA_ Housing Division, 
where he served from 1934 to 1940. He 
then spent three years as Chief Con 
struction Engineer with the Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army, in 
which position he handled construction 
of all ordnance and chemical warfare 
manufacturing plants. Later, he served 
a year as Vice-President and General 
Manager in charge of the Clinton Engi 
neering Works—the firm that built 
the atomic bomb plant in Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee. Other federal agencies with 
which he has worked in recent years 
include the War Production Board 
(Deputy Rubber Director), the Recon 
struction Finance Corporation, and the 
War Assets Administration. Mr. Cree 
don was born in Brockton, Massachu 
setts, and was educated at the Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 


Administrator Raymond M. Foley 
To take over the second half of Mr. 
Wyatt’s job, President Truman moved 
Raymond M. Foley into the NHA Ad 
ministrator’s office. Mr. Foley was 
and continues to be—Commissioner of 
the Federal Housing Administration, a 
position he has held since July 1945. 
Mr. Foley’s conception of the NHA 
function is that of a “coordinating” 
agency, rather than a “directing” one. 
Most of staff of the former Office of the 
Administrator-Expediter, including the 
regional offices, will be under Expediter 
Creedon, rather than Mr. Foley. The 
expectation is that the NHA staff under 
Mr. Foley will be of about the size and 
character of the office of the Defense 
Housing Coordinator back in 1941-42. 
Before coming to Washington as 
FHA Commissioner in 1945, Mr. Foley 
was for eleven years State FHA Direc 
tor for Michigan, his 
Through his previous experience in 
newspaper work and _ state 
mental affairs, he was widely known 
there. (See August 1945 JourNaL, page 
129, for a more complete statement of 
Mr. Foley’s career—published by the 
JOURNAL in connection with his ap 
pointment to the FHA Commissioner 


ship.) 


home state. 


govern 


Mr. Foley’s initial efforts in his new 
position have to do with the stimula 
tion of the provision of additional ren 
tal housing. He is relying almost ex- 
clusively on the present powers of FHA 
to accomplish this goal, his tactics being 
to give new and liberalized interpreta 
tions to present regulations. 
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The Place of the Construction Industry 


in the National Economy’ 
BEARDSLEY RUML 


Chairman of the Board, R. H. Macy and Company, Incorporated 


I am not an authority on the con 
struction industry as a whole nor an 
expert with respect to any of its parts. 
My interest in the construction indus 
try is derived originally from an in 
terest in national fiscal policy, from a 
study of public works and conservation 
as one element in national fiscal policy, 
and more recently from the housing 
crisis and its relation to construction. 

I want to make it clear that my at 
titude toward the industry and toward 
its problems is not one. of hostility or 
of perfectionism. If some of my re 
marks are critical, they are not un 
friendly. If they are incorrect or if they 
give a wrong impression, I should be 
the first to want to change them. I am 
not interested in sensationalism or in 
the purveying of colorful anecdotes. 


Lessons of the 20’s and 30's 


During the twenties, the government 
taught us to believe that public works 
might be used to help even out the 
business cycle. But during the de- 
pression of the thirties, we came to 
have a profound disillusionment with 
respect to the use of public works as 
a means of sustaining business activity. 

When the breakdown came in 1929, 


nothing of a practical nature had been 


done to make it possible to put such 
an idea into action. In the spring of 
1933, in what was thought to be a bold 
attempt to produce recovery, an ap 
propriation of $3,300,000,000 was made 
for public works as part of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act of 1933. By 
the fall of 1933, it became apparent that 
public works could not be started 
merely by appropriating money. Public 
works require long and detailed plan 
ing; legal investigation; site acquisition; 
and, in many cases, enabling legislation 
by state and local governments. 

The idea of using standard public 
works as a way of supporting pur 
chasing power in time of depression 
had failed. The record of federal pub 
lic works as a means of overcoming a 
depression was a disappointing one, 
partly because we had been led to ex- 
pect too much and partly because dur 
ing the years preceding the depression 
the necessary preparatory work had not 
been done. Our disappointment should 


*Speech delivered to a meeting of the Na 
tional Electrical Contractors Association, At 
lantic City, New Jersey, October 17, 1946 


not cause us to reject the use of public 
works as one of the means of support 
ing the level of private business but 
it should make us revise our expecta 
tions and improve our planning and 
scheduling. 


Place of Public Works 


We must never forget that the bulk 
of construction over a period of time 
arises trom private demand and that 
the greater the proportion of private 
demand, the healthier the industry will 
be. Optional public works should be 
looked to only as a balancing factor, 
not as the main source of demand for 
construction. 

The construction industry is greatly 
involved in public works expenditures, 
no matter what our policy on public 
works may be, and the construction 
industry is a costly and a wasteful in 
dustry. 

The reasons are not hard to find. 
Every phase of the industry is subject 
to the feasts and famines of seasonal 
and cyclical demand. The circum- 
stances that cause one family to decide 
to build a house cause thousands to 
decide the same way at the same time. 
The circumstances that result in a prof 
itable outlook for the building ot a 
factory by one company will simul- 
taneously affect thousands of com 
panies. On the other hand, when 
families and businesses can not or do 
not wish to build, broad, general, 
causative factors are at work that create 
depression for the 
dustry. 


construction in 


The private construction industry has 
tried to adapt its practices so that the 
several elements of the industry could 
survive under these adverse conditions. 
Architects, building contractors, build 
ing supply companies, labor, finance 
and mortgage companies, all found it 
necessary—each in its own way—to es 
tablish and to hold a price structure 
high enough so that the days and hours 
of activity would pay for the time 
when there was little or nothing to do. 


Pricing for Survival 

This kind of pricing, though neces 
sary for survival, presents some difficul 
ties. In the first place, it takes the cost 
of idle time and adds it to the cost 
of active time so that the active time 
carries a heavy total expense. In the 
second place, no such price schedule 
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can be maintained unless outsiders are 
kept from coming into the industry 
and unless insiders understand more 
or less specifically what the rules of 
the game are and it is made “con 
venient” to follow them. 

It is not necessary to recite in specific 
detail the restrictive practices for which 
the construction industry is notorious. 
All these practices spring from a com 
mon need, to make sure that the scale 
ot prices obtained when there is work 
to do is sufficient to pay for the idle 
tume too. The high schedule of prices 
is forced higher still by the uncertainty 
ot how long the periods of idleness will 
be. A retailer knows that spring and 
winter come every year and, therefore, 
he can figure his annual costs. In con 
struction, who knows how long a boom 
may last or when it may come again? 

The restrictive measures in the in 
dustry are in many cases ingenious, in 
some cases illegal, in all cases for the 
purposes of price maintenance and the 
control of competition. In spite of ex 
tenuating circumstances, it is unwhole 
some in the national interest to go 
along indefinitely with an industry 
which, for its own survival, has to 
have a considerable element of the 
outlaw in it. As long as illegal prac 
tices are condoned on the front of 
restrictive and collusive rules, they will 
be excused wherever they can be ex 
ploited to make a profit or to fortify 
a power position. Toleration of illegal 
practices leads to a special kind of co 
operation between government, labor, 
and business—the cost of which is paid 
for by the consumer-citizen, both in 
high prices and in the corruption of his 
government. 

The Public Wants Reform 

Today, with our high level of em 
ployment and with our acute housing 
shortage, the construction industry is 
very much in the public eye. Many 
programs and many reforms are being 
put forward and the voices of those 
who speak are heard against an in 
creasingly audible background of dis 
content and despair. No longer is it 
possible to analyze and discuss the 
obsolete structure and practices of the 
construction industry in the quiet of 
critical detachment. 

In connection with the housing prob 
lem and the all-important construction 
industry, there has been much con 
fusion and needless controversy because 
we have not distinguished among sev 
eral objectives, each one of which is 
good. As I see it, we must keep before 
us simultaneously three objectives—A, 
B, and C. A is a long-term objective; 
B, an intermediate objective; and C, a 
short-term objective. Work on_ these 
objectives must begin at the same time, 
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which is now, even though their 
terminal points are long, intermediate, 
and short in time. 

The short-term objective is speedily 
to house the veterans and to relieve the 
distressing pressure that people have 
for some place to live. The intermedi 
ate objective is to create reasonable 
stability in the construction industry 
through advance planning of public 
works and conservation projects, and 
through the skillful timing of optional 
projects. The long-term objective is to 
bring into the industry the fruits of 
technical and managerial knowledge, to 
raise the industry to its appropriate 
place in terms of productivity and et 
ficiency, to reduce costs and prices, in 
crease annual earnings of workers, and 
give a regular and reasonable margin 
of profit’ for successful enterprise 
When this has been done, the time will 
have come to rebuild most of our coun 
try. Today we can not afford to use 
and to enjoy the physical plant and 
structures that we well know how to 
design and build. 

Let me discuss these three objectives. 

The Short-Term Goal 

First, the short-term objective, speed 
ily to house the veterans and to re 
lieve the distressing pressure for hous 
ing generally. We can not discharge 
our responsibilities to the veterans in 
housing until we drop the pretense that 
we are living in a peace-time economy. 
\s far as the unhoused veteran is con 
cerned, the war is still going on. His 
war 1s our war and we can and should 
organize and act to bring this war to a 
speedy end. 

The measures that need to be taken 
should be taken and they can be taken 
without compromising in any way our 
desire and expectations for the aban 
donment of war-time measures as soon 
as peace-time conditions prevail. 

Today we see some signs of progress 
in housing but the general picture as 
of October 1946 is profoundly disap 
pointing. The arsenal of democracy, so 
productive of ships and planes and 
tanks, has not yet shown its ability to 
deliver the goods as far as housing is 
concerned. To be sure, there is far 
more housing, started and completed 
this year, than the professional fore 
casters predicted in late 1945. So we 
have accomplished something but it is 
not enough. The record is not good. 

Most of the blame for the retarded 
performance is properly placed on the 
79th Congress for obstructive delays in 
passing legislation that was indispensa 
ble and that every thoughtful observer 
knew had to be passed sooner or later. 
Meanwhile, the precious spring months 
slipped by. ‘The excuse that lobbies and 


special interests were “too powerful” is 
no excuse. The plain fact is that the 
7%h Congress was too weak to per 
torm its legislative function efficiently 
under the ordinary pressure of a rep 
resentative, democratic government 
Let us hope that the provisions of the 
LaFollette Monroney Act, the Legisla 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946 passed 
at the close of last session, providing 
for first steps in Congressional reor 
ganization, will not be by-passed or 
emasculated by the 80th Congress. 

So much for the short-time objective 


The Intermediate Goal 
Our intermediate objective is to 
create reasonable stability in the con 
struction industry, throughout the year 
and over the years. 

The experience of the 1930's with 
public works taught us many things 
First of all, it taught us that the scale 
on which public works must be pressed 
in order to do any substantial good in 
a period of unemployment is vastly 
greater than we had been led to believe 
Indeed, it is so vast that the use of 
public works as a means of stabilizing 
the whole economy through the phases 
of the business cycle must be aban 
doned. The most we should expect 
is that we 
may be able with public works and 
conservation to stabilize the construc 
tion industry itself, so that it would 
have a more even level of 


and this is no small gain 


activity 
throughout the year and over the years. 

In addition to magnitude and admin 
istrative difficulties, there is another 
reason for abandoning the idea of using 
public works as a general cure-all for 
the business cycle. This other reason 
is the human undesirability of bringing 
hundreds of thousands of men into the 
construction industry and forcing them 
out again as an offset to the free play 
of economic forces elsewhere in the 
business system. These men are not 
statistical units that can be properly 
moved from one column of an account 
ing sheet to another in order to pre 
serve a balanced level of employment. 
Nor can they be shifted long distances 
from their homes to places and at times 
convenient to the business cycle. 

What Is “Normal” 

What level of employment in the 
construction industry should we set as 
full-time normal for a long-time pro- 
gram? The suggestion has been made 
that we might take as a rough stand 
ard the average rebuilding of our 
physical plant once a generation, say 
once in thirty years. This suggestion 
has the appeal of picturing each new 
generation turning over to the next 
generation new, modern structures. 

The precise level around which we 
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should direct our efforts toward rea- 
sonable stabilization of the industry is 
less important in some ways than the 
acceptance of the policy itself. Decision 
as to level, whether in terms of dollars 
or of men employed, is a matter of 
public policy. It will be decided after 
considering such questions as: how 
much of our product we wish to put 
into brick and mortar; what the require 
ments of the people for physical plant 
may be; how rapidly we wish to restore 
the national domain; present and pros 
pective efficiency of the industry. 

A second lesson that has been learned 
as a result of the experience of the 
1930's is that the public will not toler 
ate expenditure by the government that 
it believes to be wasteful. Leat-raking 
and boondoggling are condemned by 
public opinion and even the inefficiency 
that results from the employment of 
the incompetent unemployed, or from 
the failure to use known labor-saving 
equipment, is frowned upon. The pub 
lic rejects the sophisticated rationaliza- 
tion that some purchasing power is 
better than none at all. The argument 
that public boondoggling is neither bet 
ter nor worse than private boondog 
gling is to no avail. 

The insight of the people in this 
respect is sound. It is obvious that 
wasteful effort at public expense is done 
at a social cost. The justification that 
had the labor been unemployed, roth- 
ing at all would be produced is un- 
convincing. Even though the waste be 
less, it is still undesirable. 


What Is Cost? 

‘There is another reason why the pur 
pose, scope, and scale of public works 
programing should be under public 
discussion. It is desirable that the pub- 
lic should appreciate the magnitude of 
the program and should approve the 
policy well in advance of the time 
when detailed operations will have to 
begin. Only in this way can true 
economy of expenditure be attained. 
The magnitude of any construction 
stabilization program over a period of 
twenty years would make possible dra- 
matic changes in our national physical 
plant. Unless there is some compre 
hensive concept of what is attainable, 
there will be great waste through the 
undertaking of thousands of unrelated, 
efficient details. This is not a justifica- 
tion for a formalized, unified, and im- 
posed national public works strait 
jacket into which the future public con- 
struction of the country will be tied. 
It is simply an observation that the 
whole is greater than its parts and that 
many a poor cake has been made from 
worthy ingredients. 

As you know, it is my opinion that 
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a program for stabilizing the construc 
tion industry through the use of public 
works should be accompanied by a 
Congressional investigation of the in 
dustry with recommendations that 
would result in its reorganization. 
Such an investigation should be of the 
same dignity and competence as that 
of the National Monetary Commission 
following which the Federal Reserve 
System was established. If it should 
be found that the industry requires cer 
tain immunities under the Sherman 
Act and state anti-trust laws, it should 
be subjected to corresponding regula 
tion. If some of the restrictive practices 
of the industry should be continued, 
even under high stabilized production, 
these practices should be sanctioned by 
law and supervised by an appropriate 
regulatory body. 


Competition Continues 


The construction industry stabilized 
by public works expenditures and regu 
lated by a government agency would 
be a different industry from what it is 
today. It would still be competitive, 
just as the radio or the banks or the 
airlines are competitive; it is possible 
that the industry would be even more 
competitive than it is today. The 
dominant factors in the industry would 
turn to innovations and economies as 
their way of bidding for a larger sec 
tion of the construction pie and, since 
under these circumstances a larger pie 
is assured, who will complain if the 
quality is improved? 

An industry that is looked to for at 
least 8 per cent of the national product 
is certainly a matter of national con 
cern, particularly when, in the nature 
of things, the industry is not able to 
stabilize itself without resorting to in 
efficient, restrictive practices that in 
crease costs, postpone innovations, and 
introduce elements of lawlessness into 
the industry. The industry is indis 
pensable as a source of essential public 
works, of housing and transportation, 
and as an outlet for the investment ot 
the people’s savings; it will be the re 
cipient of billions of dollars of planned 
public expenditures over the years. It 
is certainly discussable that the industry 
should have the opportunity under the 
law to reorganize for the most efficient 
service to the community as a private. 
competitive construction industry. 

It may well be that the 1940's will 
be the decade of the construction in 
dustry, the period when it grew out of 
unregulated anarchy into an orderly 
pattern of effective competition. Just as 
the railroads in the 1880's, the banks in 
the 1900's, and the security exchanges 
in the 1930's were reorganized and reg- 
ulated in the public interest, so the 





industry 
may be redrawn in the years immedi 
ately ahead—a pattern that will give 
stability and order to the industry, et 
ficiency and lowered-cost construction 
to the public, and sound public works 
programing to the federal government. 


pattern of the construction 


The Long-Term Goal 

Finally, our long-term objective is to 
bring into the construction industry the 
fruits of technical and managerial 
knowledge, to raise the industry to its 
appropriate place in terms of produc 
tivity and efficiency. We can not expect 
even a distant approach to this long 
term objective until we have rade 
progress on our intermediate goal. 

Stabilization of the construction in 
dustry can be confidently expected to 
yield important benefits. First of all, 
stability of employment should elimin 
ate the uncertainties and fears that 
make the industry irresponsible, always 
fighting for its life. Second, consiruc 
tion costs should fall sharply and the 
earnings ot workers and the profits ot 
contractors should increase. Third, the 
total public construction program could 
be well planned. Certainly a stabilized 
industry would produce a vastly greater 
quantity ot construction output and, 
over a period of time, would change in 
a fundamental way the structural, 
American environment. Obsolete build 
ings could not stand before the march 
of an efficient construction industry. 

In closing, let us see the construction 
industry in broad perspective. The in 
dustry is intimately associated with the 
everyday life of every one of us. It 
gives us our homes, our factories, and 
our places of business. It provides our 
streets and our highways; our harbors, 
our waterways, our bridges, and our 
tunnels. It protects the national domain 
against irreparable loss. Reasonable 
stability in the industry will benefit all 
clements of the industry and will give 
to the people all these good products 
at lower costs as well. Reasonable stabil 
ity of the industry at high levels of 
activity would be a bulwark of pros 
perity and a great tool of fiscal policy. 

But the setting is really broader still. 
Prosperity in the United States is the 
first requirement for a prosperous and 
peaceful world. Fortunately, in serving 
well our own interests, we serve at the 
same time the interests of all peoples 
who look to us both as a market and 
as a source of goods and services. 

We must succeed at home if we are 
to succeed abroad. Our great contribu 
tion to world peace and freedom can 
only be made if we are able to use our 
unparalleled advantages to establish 
here, at home, a high standard of pros 
perity and democracy. 
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How Veterans Organizations Stand On Housing Issues 


Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill — En- 
dorsed by AVC and VFW (for details 
on VFW action, see November Jour- 
NAL, page 248). 

Amvets took no stand on the bill 
itself at its national convention § in 
St. Louis last month. “We figured it 
was a dead issue,” one spokesman said. 
However, the organization went on 
record in favor of several provisions 
of the bill—yield insurance, 95 per cent 
32-year loans at 4 per cent interest. The 
group took no stand on low-rent public 
housing but defined the government's 
housing function to “be primarily in 
the fields of research, development, and 
promotion, rather than in regulation 
and government ownership.” 


The Legion’s housing committee, in 
its report to the national executive 
committee last month (see November 
JouRNAL page 248), said: “The bill 
is not germane to the veterans emer 
gency housing program.” The final 
recommendations of the executive com 
mittee do not mention the bill by 
name but call for the abolition of the 
National Housing Agency and advo 
cate 100 per cent FHA-insured loans 
at 4 per cent interest for veterans hous 
ing—such loans to run for 50 years to 
builders of large-scale rental housing 
and 40 years to individual veterans for 
owner-occupied houses. For low-in- 
come veterans housing the Legion rec 
ommends a three-year combined state 
federal program, providing for $50 mil- 
lion of federal grants-in-aid to states 
on a 20-80 matching basis, one-half ot 
this sum to be made available for urban 
housing, and the other half for rural 
housing. Such housing should “be of 
the plainest, simplest, and most utili- 
tarian type of construction consistent 
with health and safety” and would rent 
for not more than $20 per month to 
families earning not more than $20 per 
week. If no low-income veterans or 
widows of veterans of either World 
War I or II are available in a com- 
munity, the houses could be leased to 
needy non-veteran families. 

DAV (Disabled American Veterans ) 
at its September convention rejected 
a resolution to endorse the bill and 
referred all housing matters to the dis- 
cretion of its legislative officers. 

Wyatt Program in General—Amvets, 
AVC, and VFW joined in commend- 
ing Wilson W. Wyatt for his efforts 
on behalf of the veterans emergency 
housing program and deplored lack of 
administration support for the program. 

The Legion’s executive committee, 
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FOUR MAJOR VETERANS 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Amvets — American Veterans 
ot World War II—90,000 mem 
bers. 

AVC 
Committee 

Legion — American Legion - 
3,500,000 members. 

VEFW 
Wars 


American Veterans 


80,000 members. 


Veterans of Foreign 


2 million members. 











on the other hand, called tor abolition 
ot the Office of Housing Expediter and, 
upon Mr. Wyatt's resignation, urged 
President Truman not to appoint a 


successor, 


Rent Control—AVC supports con 
tinued federal rent control and, also, 
urges passage of state rent control 
legislation to take effect in the event 
federal controls are lifted. 

Amvets also supports retention of 
present rental ceilings except for hard 
ship cases, where increases should be 
granted only on the basis of individual 


merit. 


Legion calls for an immediate 10 
per cent increase for all landlords and, 
further, urges that control of rents 
should be delegated to FHA. Control 
should continue in each county until 
the governor of the state certifies that 
“sufhicient rental accommodations are 
available, in the county, to house all 
persons desiring to rent or until the 
number of new housing units provided 
in the county since V-J] Day shall 
equal 25 per cent of the number ot 
persons from the county who served 
in the armed forces between December 
7, 1941 and V-J] Day, whichever shall 
be accomplished first.” All federal rent 
control should cease when 4 million 
dwellings have been built since V-] 
Day throughout the country. 


Construction Controls—Al| four or 
ganizations support rigid controls of 
nonresidential construction, AVC press 
ing for a greater slash in the authori 
zation of such construction. Amvets, 
AVC, and VFW insist that certain 
minimum controls be retained in any 
housing program—channeling of ma 
terials into housing construction and 
retention of ceilings on rents and sales 
prices of new housing. The Legion 
advocates abolition of sales price and 
rental ceilings and of all priorities (ex 
cept having to do with national de 


fense). Also, the Legion housing com 


mittee expressed the opinion — that 
“veterans and non-vete rans alike should 
be permitted to build homes, since 
present priorities for veterans are ol 
little or no value to them. They merely 
serve to bring public resentment upon 
the heads of veterans and the infla 


tionary costs to veterans alone.” 


Prefabricated Housing—Amvets and 
AVC call for revision of building codes 
to permit erection of “mass produced” 
or prefabricated, factory built housing. 
\s a means of encouraging “low-cost’ 
rental housing, Amvets recommends 
that the government should develop 
and promote mass production methods. 
The Legion makes no comment on the 
merits of prefabricated 
says that. no 


housing but 


further federal funds 
should be used to provide guaranteed 
inarket contracts to manutacturers olf 


prefabricated or industrial housing 


Cooperative Housing—Amvets re 
ommends that the government should 
encourage private enterprise to con 
struct veterans mutual, cooperative, and 
community 


housing projects AVE 


calls tor wide-scale idoption on the 


part of veterans of cooperative housing 
projects. 


Premium Payments—AVC in Sep 
tember suggested that premium pay 
ments should be increased from the 
$400 million authorized under the 
Patman Act to the $600 million 
originally asked for by Wyatt. The 
Legion advocates that “present incen 
tive payments to the manufacturers of 
building materials be discontinued.” 


Federal Construction—AVC is the 
only one of the four major veterans 
organizations that supports the view 
that the government 
build additional housing for rent or 
sale to veterans. H.R.5S061, which was 
introduced into the House by Repre 
sentative Rabin of New York in De 
ember 1945, provides for such a pro 
support of the 


federal should 


gram and has the 
organization. 


Temporary Housing—AVC asks for 
additional appropriation of federal, 
state, and local funds for temporary 
housing. The recommends 
“that sufficient funds and authority be 
made available to the Corps of En 
gineers to complete all the temporary 
FPHA reconversion housing units that 
were committed as of November 15, 
1946, and that emergency measures be 
instituted for these completions.” 


Legion 
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States Make Housing News 


ALABAMA 
Anti-Public Housing Law 
Unconstitutional 

The Alabama Supreme Court last 
month declared unconstitutional the 


1945 state redevelopment law—the law 
that prohibits the construction of any 
additional public low-rent housing in 
Birmingham and_ Jefferson County. 
Basis for the decision was the fact that 
the law was local in character, applying 
only to cities in counties having a pop 
ulation of over 300,000. 

In his opinion, Justice Thomas S. 
Lawson said: “It is readily apparent 
that the real purpose or objective of 
this act was to prevent the future con 
struction and operation of housing 
projects by public housing authorities 
or agencies in the municipalities of 
Jefferson County. 

“The objective was accomplished by 
first providing that only agencies 
created under the act [redevelopment 
agencies] could function and, then, for 
bidding any agency so created from 
constructing, operating, or managing 
any housing project. . . . 

“The act before us can not survive 
the test by which the character of an 
act, whether general or local, is to be 
determined. Judicial ingenuity will 
exhaust itself in the effort to find any 
rational basis for the classification it 
presents. Certainly the fact that the 
municipalities affected are in the largest 
county in Alabama bears no legitimate 
relation to the purpose of the act.” 

Under the law, local housing authori- 
ties in Jefferson County were permitted 
to continue to administer any housing 
project already erected or contracted 
for, but could not make any contracts 
for any additional construction. 


CALIFORNIA 
State Vets Home Loans Decline 
as Prices Rise 

The number of state farm and home 
purchases for veterans in California 
declined slightly in October as the aver 
age price of the state-financed house 
rose from $5340 in September to a new 
high of $5400. The hundred million 
dollar program is administered by the 
Veterans Welfare Board under the 
Farm and Home Purchase Act of 
1943. The Board buys farm and home 
properties and resells them to veterans 
of both wars on a long-term install- 
ment plan. Some 334 properties were 
thus purchased in October at a total 
state cost of $1,800,000 as against 354 
properties brought in September at a 
cost of $1,883,000. 

A $2 million appropriation was made 
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when the law was adopted in 1943. In 
1944, a bond issue of $30 million was 
approved for the purpose and, last 
month, voters authorized the amount 
to be increased to $100 million (see 
November Journat, page 242). 
Under a 1946 amendment, applica 
tion of the law is limited to houses 
costing no more than $7500 and to 
farms up to $13,500. With the lifting 
of price ceilings on materials and com- 
pleted houses, however, there has been 
pressure to permit veterans to buy 
houses up to $15,000. The proposal 
would keep the amount of state aid at 
the present limit, but veterans could 
make up the difference out of their 
own funds. A bill to this effect is ex 
pected to be introduced when the state 
legislature meets in January. 


MINNESOTA 
Governor-Elect Favors Housing 
Authority Law 


A comprehensive emergency and 
long-range housing program is ex- 
pected to be outlined by Minnesota’s 
Governor-elect Luther W. Youngdahl 
when he takes office next month. En 
abling legislation to permit local hous 
ing authorities to build federally-aided 
low-rent housing 1S reported to be one 
of the measures the new Governor will 
ask the legislature to adopt. Also, Mr. 
Youngdahl is very much interested in 
urban redevelopment and is said to 
favor the so-called Indianapolis plan of 
pay-as-you-go land acquisition through 
a special tax. 

To help overcome the housing short 
age, Mr. Youngdah] advocates the set- 
ting up of a state housing commission 
with a full-time executive staff and a 
citizens advisory group to aid in ob- 
taining materials and in meeting other 
problems. All but the most essential 
public construction is expected to be 
postponed in order to save critical 
materials for housing. Passage of a 
state rent control law to become effec- 
tive in the event federal controls are 
lifted is reported to be still another 
part of the new Governor’s emergency 
program. 


OHIO 
Supreme Court Okays Baby Eviction 

A landlord has the right to keep 
children from living in his properties, 
according to a ruling of the Ohio Su- 
preme Court early this month. The 
case involved the threatened eviction 
from a three-room apartment of the 
family of a young Cleveland veteran, 
whose child was born in violation of a 





rental agreement specifying “no chil 
dren.” By a four-to-three decision, the 
court ruled that “a landlord may 
validly stipulate in a rental agreement 
that the occupancy shall be confined to 
adult persons and, where a_ tenant 
brings a young child to live in an 
apartment in violation of such agree 
ment, he may be evicted.” 

The attorney for the family said he 
would seek to appeal the state court 
decision in the United States Supreme 
Court. Two lower courts in Cleveland 
had previously ruled for the veteran’s 
family, one of them dismissing the case 
in twenty minutes on the grounds that 
such rental contracts are in violation 
of public policy and, during an acute 
housing would 


shortage, encourage 


“race suicide.” 


FLORIDA 
Trailers Subject to Real Estate Taxes 

One outgrowth of the extensive use 
of trailers as a result of the housing 
shortage is the recent ruling of the 
Florida state attorney general to the 
effect that such trailers may be taxed 
as real estate. This tax applies only to 
trailers used as permanent living quar- 
ters and attached to the land in such a 
way as to have become a part of it. 

If trailers used primarily tor living 
quarters are not so attached to the 
property, the attorney general said, 
they are subject to personal property 
taxes. On the other hand, if they are 
primarily intended for mobile use and 
are attached to an automobile, they are 
required to carry motor vehicle license 
plates. 

Recent estimates indicate that there 
are some 10,000 trailers in Dade 
County alone (the county in which 
Miami is located). 


OREGON 
Park Sites Upheld for Temporaries 

The Oregon Supreme Court in Octo 
ber ruled that the temporary use of a 
public park as a site for a veterans 
trailer camp “does not substantially or 
materially interfere with the purpose 
for which the park was dedicated.” 
Rejecting the claim of property owners 
in the city of Eugene, the court was 
“shocked” at the suggestion that vet 
erans welfare be sacrificed to the 
aesthetic needs of those living nearby. 

A similar case came up in Los An 
geles last winter when completion of 
Rodger Young Village, a 1500-family 
quonset hut development, was delayed 
for 60 days until legality of the use of 
the park site could be determined. 
Since then, both California and New 
Jersey have passed legislation establish- 
ing the right to use public parks for 
this emergency purpose. 
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IN INDIA— 


City Clears 14 Slum Areas; 
Builds 8000 Low-Rent Houses’ 


Commissioner Thomas H, MacDon 
ald of the Public Roads Administra 
tion and I traveled extensively in India 
last spring, primarily for the purpose 
of inspecting highways and advising 
the Indian government on problems of 
road construction, but we found various 
other types of public works to enlist 
our interest as well. 

Perhaps one of the most pleasant 
features of the trip was the few days 
we spent in Hyderabad (population in 
1941, 739,159), capital of Hyderabad, 
Deccan, largest native state, the fourth 
largest city in India. We were guests 
of the Nizam. His Exalted Highness 
is a benevolent despot in the oriental 
tradition and a most gracious host. 
That he is reputed to be the richest 
man in the world may not be unrelated 
to the fact that he keeps his palace 
doors open at all times to receive any 
of his petitioning subjects—the only 
condition being that the caller shall 
approach with a gift of gold in the 
palm of his outstretched hand! 

Whether the Nizam weighs out his 
favors in the scales in which he weighs 
the gold is unknown to me but there 
is no doubt that he is genuinely con 
cerned about the welfare of his people 
and has made of Hyderabad one of the 
most progressive cities in India. 


Housing Since 1912 


Evidences of progress are the accom 
plishments of the Hyderabad City Im 
provement Board, which embarked in 
1912 upon an ambitious program of 
city improvement and_ beautification, 
much of which already has been real 
ized in the form of gardens, river im 
provements, public buildings, streets, 
ind housing. The engineer for the 
Board is Mr, Chandolal C. Dangoria, 
graduate of the Iowa State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts at 
\mes, who served as our guide. 

\ brief exposition of the housing 
development may be of some interest 
to readers of the Journat. The work 
of slum clearance goes forward steadily. 
Hyderabad slums are deplorable but 
probably not more so than those of 
many an American city. To date, 


*Reprint of an article from August 1946 
Journal of the American Institute of Archi 


tects 


General Fleming was Administrator of the 
Federal Works Agency at the tme this article 
vas written. He became Administrator 
OTC on December 12, 1946 
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FIVE-ROOM HOUSES—RENT $3.16 PER MONTH 
A group of “’Class A” public housing units in Hyderabad, Indio—the best of four 


different classes of housing provided by the city. 


fourteen areas have been cleared and 
redeveloped, at a cost of seven million 
rupees—roughly equivalent to $2,100, 
OOO, 

Those who have been dispossessed 
ot their homes by these operations are 
given access to open spaces around 
the city where, under guidance of the 
Board, they may rebuild. For thos« 
too poor to build, 8000 units of sani 
tary housing have been constructed by 
the Board at rents ranging from $3.16 
per month to as low as the American 
equivalent of 30 cents. 


Four Types of Housing 


There are tour types of these houses, 
denominated respectively as Classes A, 
B, C, and D. Class A is designed to 
accommodate those able to pay most. 
\ feature of all classes of houses, ex 
cept D, is that each is built within its 
own walled court, or compound. All 
the houses have flat roofs to which the 
Indian family repairs in the cool 
ot the evening, by way of removable 
ladders. Indeed, the emphasis, as the 
courts imply, is upon much outdoor 
living. Concrete is the construction 
material invariably used. 

The Class A house is constructed on 
an area of 40 feet by 40 feet and con 
tains five rooms, one 12 feet by 10 feet, 
two 12 feet by 8 feet, and two 5 feet by 

feet, the last two serving as kitchen 
and bath. There is a rear covered 
veranda, 16 feet by 
down latrine at one corner of the court 


7 feet, and a wash 


yard, a facility characteristic of all but 
Class D housing. The cost of construc 


tion is $650 and the rent charged is 


(See floor plans, page 282.) 


$3.16 a month, or at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum on the cost of the 
building, exclusive of the cost of land 

The Class B house is built on a plot 
of 30 feet by 30 feet and contains three 
rooms, two 12 feet by 8 teet and one 
3% feet by 6% 
a kitchen. There is a rear covered ver 
anda, 11! 


feet, the last serving as 


feet by 7 feet. These houses 
are built in duplex fashion with a cen- 
ter dividing wall, the two courtyards 
also being separated. The Class B 
house is built at a cost of $405 and 
rents for $2 a month on the same basis 
as the Class A house 


Class C houses are built in units 
of four, each ona plot of 22 feet by 25 
feet, and each contains two 12 feet by 
8 feet rooms. The construction cost is 
said to be $270 and the monthly rental 
is 90 cents, or at 4 per cent of the cost 
of the building, excluding the cost of 
the land. 


Lowest Rental—30 Cents per Month 


Class D which lack in 
lividual courtyards, are built in units 


houses, 


of two, back to back, around a large 
rectangular common court. Each is 
constructed on a plot 18 feet, 6 inches 
xy 12 feet, 3 inches and consists of one 
room 10 feet by 10 feet, a kitchen 5 feet 
by 5 feet, and a covered platform 5 feet 
”y 5 feet. The cost of construction is 
given as $150 and the rent charged is 
only one rupee (30 cents) a month, 
vhich works out to a rate of 2.4 per 
ent. Separate bathrooms and flush 
latrines are provided in the common 
ourt for the two sexes. 


The original intention seems to have 
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HYDERABAD’S PUBLIC 
HOUSING TYPES 





Class A—highest renting type, 
built on plot 40 feet by 40 feet, 
five rooms, cost $650. 


Class B—built on plot 30 feet 
by 30 feet, three rooms, cost $405. 


Class C—built in units of four, 
each on plot 22 feet by 25 feet, 


two rooms, cost $270. 

Class D—built in units of two, 
each on plot 18% feet by 12% 
feet, one room, cost $150. 


For detailed description, 
text on pages 281-282. 


~ 











been to paint the exteriors of the houses 
gray, buff, blue, or brown, according 
to class, but the personal tastes of the 
occupants may have modified that plan. 
In any event, I found various colors 
blue, pink, brown, green, buff, and gray 

used on the exteriors regardless of 
class, adding an additional touch of 
interest. 

It may be said of all the houses that 
they are substantially built, well suited 
to a climate where the sun alone fur 
nishes ample heat, and to the habits 
and customs of the people. Limited 
iN appointments as they seem from the 
American viewpoint, they nevertheless 
mark a long step forward in the com 
fortable housing of the poorer resi 
dents of Hyderabad. 


Non-Segregation 


The population of the city is about 
60 per cent Moslem and 40 per cent 
Hindu. We read much about religious 
and political differences between these 
two peoples but certainly | found them 
living together in amity. There is no 
segregation by race or religion. Even 
at the university, Moslems and Hindus 
room together in the same dormitories, 
study together in the same classrooms, 
play together on the same athletic 
helds. The only trace of segregation 
noted was in the cafeteria, where 
separate messes were provided for the 
two groups. But that was by the re- 
quest of the students themselves and 
was motivated by their differing reli- 
gious dietary requirements. Even so, 
it Was not uncommon to see a Moslem 
or Hindu, perhaps a backslider, eating 
at the same table with his fellows of 
opposite faith. It may be that Hydera 
bad can teach the Western world some 
valuable lessons about tolerance and 
brotherhood, 
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JOHN !I. ROBINSON 


Newly-elected member of the NAHO 
Board of Governors 


As a representative of New England 
housing officials, as well as of the point 
of view of local housing authority com 
missioners, Mr. Robinson this fall was 
elected to a two-year term on_ the 
NAHO Board. His qualification for 
this dual representation is the fact that 
he is now the Chairman of the Spring 
field (Massachusetts) Housing Author 
ity and for several years served as a 
member of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Housing, for two years as its 
Vice-Chairman. 


By profession, Mr. Robinson is a 
lawyer. He holds both a B.A. and a law 
degree from Yale and he was at one 
time editor of the Yale Law Journal. 
He began the practice of law in New 
York City with the firm of Cardozo 
and Nathan, later going to Springfield 
to join the firm of Mallary and Gilbert, 
with which he is still associated. For 
the year 1934-35, he left Springfield to 
go to Washington to act as Division 
Counsel for the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, counseling on paper, rub 
ber, and drug codes of fair competition. 

In 1941, Governor Leverett Salton 
stall appointed Mr. Robinson to the 
Massachusetts State Board of Housing 
and in April of this year he was named 
by the mayor of Springfield as chair 
man of the just created housing au 
thority. 


Housing “Philosophy” 

Mr. Robinson has written two hous 
ing studies: “Public Housing in Mas 
sachusetts” and “Equivalent Elimina- 
tion Agreements in Public Housing 
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VETERANS HOUSING NEEDS— 


What Do the Recent Bureau of the 
Census Figures Mean? 


“Social statistics—handle with care,” 
said Bertram J. Black in the first issue 
ot the JourNAL more than two vears 
ago. And unless care is taken in an 
alyzing the recent set of figures re 
leased by the Bureau of the Census on 
veterans housing wants, it is possible 
that a seriously misleading set of con 
clusions will result. 

The figures in question were released 
by the Bureau of the Census on Sep 
tember 19 on the basis of locality sur 
veys made in June at the request of 
the National Housing Agency. They 
analyze: 

veterans incomes 

current veterans housing condi 

trons 

veterans housing needs 

veterans housing desires 

veterans ability to pay for housing 


Although there is general consensus 
by all branches of the housebuilding 
industry that rental housing represents 
the prime veterans housing need, the 
one figure in the Census survey that 
has been given wide publicity is 


70 per cent of veterans who, in 
June, indicated a desire to move 
within 12 months want to buy 
their own home. 


It is important to recognize that there 
were a number of qualifications at 


tached to this 70 per cent figure—aside 


Projects." He makes the following 
statement of his housing “philosophy:” 

“I am convinced that each city 
should have a local housing authority 
as the official focal point for all hous 
ing activities, both public and private. 
With the experience gained in low 
income housing projects and in war 
housing units, the local housing author 
ity has proven itself a most valuable 
instrument. Without a _ low-income 
housing project, | am convinced that 
all other attempts for the elimination 
of unsafe and unsanitary structures by 
compulsion are spasmodic, abortive, 
and ineffective. I am more convinced 
than ever that private enterprise can 
not adequately serve certain persons ot 
low income and that, within certain 
brackets, the low-income housing proj 
ect is the answer to clearing slums and 
providing decent, safe, and sanitary 
low-rent housing for persons of low 
income.” 


trom the obvious one that there ar 
very tew persons, Veterans or not, who 
do not want to build or buy a hous 
There is general recognition that most 
families want to be home owners. The 
question has always been: how many 
families can afford to undertake such 
an investment, 


In any case, here are the factors 


bearing on the 70 per cent figure that 


the Census survey provides: 


\s of June, there were 11,800,000 
returned veterans 


Ot this number, 4+ million wanted 
to move within 12 months 


70 per cent of this 4 million 
(2,800,000) wanted to build or 
buy “if suitable housing is avail 
able at prices they desire.” 


The prices these 2,800,000 veter 
ans stated they can afford to pay 
are: 


1.100.000 can afford $6000 
or better. 
1.700.000 can 
than $6000. 


700,000 of this latter 
group can not pay as 
much as $4000. 


afford — less 


Thus, the number of veterans actu 
ally in the sales market in the twelve 
months June 1946-June 1947, on the 
basis of ability to pay the cost involved, 
turns out to be 27.5 per cent of the 4 
million veterans who want to move 
the 1,100,000 who can pay $6000 or 
more. This figure is based on the fact 
that the Bureau of Labor Statistics, as 
of March 1946, shows average construc 
tion cost per unit as $6916. Taking 
this fact into account, it is even op 
timistic to assume that all those willing 
to pay $6000 or more will constitute 
an effective demand for home owner- 
ship; it can be expected that the de- 
mand will actually add up to less than 
the 27.5 per cent figure. 

The Census survey also included a 
question as to whether or not the vet 
erans expressing a desire for home 
ownership would be willing to under- 
take to buy or build in the following 
twelve months under present cost con- 
ditions. The answer was that: 

only 30 per cent of the 4 million 


(Continued on page 302) 
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MILWAUKEE 
Redevelopment Coordinating Committee 

To initiate an immediate and long- 
range program for urban redevelop 
ment under 1943 and 1945 state legis- 
lation, Milwaukee last month set up a 
Redevelopment Coordinating Commit 
tee of seven city officials. Director of 
the Committee is Richard Perrin, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Housing Au 
thority of the City of Milwaukee, who 
writes that “a work program is pres 
ently being formulated and probably 
will be adopted before the first of the 
year. The necessary personnel to be 
appointed in the participating depart 
ments will not be available until after 
January 1, because of budget considera- 
tions.” 

Other members of the Committee 
are the planning director of the Board 
of Public Land Commissioners, the tax 
commissioner, the assistant city at- 
torney, the inspector of buildings, the 
health commissioner, and the city en- 
gineer. 


WASHINGTON 
Three Demolition Areas Proposed 

Acting under the 1946 District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Law, Dis- 
trict Commissioners and the National 
Park and Planning Commission early 
this month announced tentative selec- 
tion of three slum areas in Washington 
to be redeveloped. The job of clear- 
ing the areas will be left to the Dis- 
trict Redevelopment Land Agency— 
the agency authorized by the 1946 law 
but not yet established. President Tru 
man has not yet announced his two 
appointments to the agency and the 
report is that the District Commission- 
ers are withholding their nominations 
until after Congress meets. 

Also, although the law authorized 
the appropriation of $20 million for 
land assembly, no appropriation was 
made when the law was adopted last 
July and any expenditure of money 
will have to wait until Congress acts. 

The three areas designated were 
recommended by the Park and Plan- 
ning Commission on the basis of 
studies made over several years. Before 
a final decision is made, the Commis- 
sioners will seek the advice of citizen 
groups. One of the areas is in the 
vicinity of Barry Farms, a “671” de- 
velopment of the National Capital 
Housing Authority. In the second 
area, an outlying section of the city, 
condemnation proceedings have al- 
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ready been instituted in connection 
with the construction of a new ele- 
mentary school. The third is a closely 
built-up slum and business district in 
the center of the city. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Interagency Cooperation 

Housing and environmental condi- 
tions in five areas in Philadelphia are 
now being surveyed in accordance with 
the appraisal technique developed by 
the Committee on the Hygiene of 
Housing of the American Public 
Health Association. A cooperative ar 
rangement between four city agencies 
is making the survey possible. The 
actual investigation is being conducted 
by the city Division of Health under 
the direction of field workers from the 
Committee on the Hygiene of Hous- 
ing. Funds are provided by the Phil 
adelphia Housing Authority, Rede 
velopment Authority, and Planning 
Commission; and the final results will 
be made available jointly to the four 
agencies. 

Initiative for application of this sur- 
vey method came from the Philadel- 
phia Redevelopment Authority, whose 
members recently completed a 2000 
mile air tour of midwest cities in search 
of an objective yardstick; with which 
to determine the extent and location 
of blighted areas for redevelopment. 
They found the answer in Milwaukee, 
where city officials convinced them of 
the soundness of the APHA appraisal 
technique. (Milwaukee, the first city 
to have applied the APHA method on 
other than an experimental basis, com- 
pleted a survey of a sixteen-block area 
about a year ago.) 

Earle N. Barber, Chairman of the 
Redevelopment Authority, pointed out 
that the five areas chosen for the initial 
test represented a variety of housing 
and environmental conditions and were 
not assumed to be composed mainly 
of slum areas. The Authority will 
compare the results of the survey with 
what records of other city bureaus al- 
ready disclose. “If the method proves 
as accurate as Milwaukee’s experience 
leads us to believe,” Chairman Barber 
said, “we shall extend it city-wide.” 

The constitutionality of both the 
Urban Redevelopment Law (under 
which the Authority was established) 
and the Housing Cooperation Law was 
upheld this month in a test case be- 
fore a common pleas court in Phil- 





adelphia. Abraham L. Freedman, 
Counsel for the Pennsylvania Postwar 
Planning Commission, who drafted the 
redevelopment law, acted as_ special 
counsel in the case. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Voters Reject Housing Authority 
Minneapolis voters last month de 
feated a proposed amendment to the 
city charter that would have authorized 
the creation of a local housing and re 
development authority. The authority 
would have been empowered to accept 
federal aid both for the construction 
of low-rent public housing and for land 
assembly for private redevelopment. 
Although the amendment received a 
majority of the votes cast upon it in a 
city-wide referendum, it failed to secure 
the necessary 60 per cent of those votes. 
Minnesota is one of the eight states 
without low-rent 
legislation but city 


enabling 
attorneys were 
agreed that, under the terms of the 
city charter, the city could have taken 
this step without state action. The 
amendment was sponsored by Mayor 
Hubert H. Humphrey and received 
the support of the Minneapolis Star 
and Journal (daily newspaper), the 
Junior Association of Commerce, the 
Minneapolis Civic and Commerce As 
sociation, as well as many labor, con 
sumer, civic, and business groups. 
Arthur Naftalin, Secretary to the 
Mayor, writes as follows about the 
vote: 


housing 


“Its defeat is a repetition of an old 
story. The last week before the elec 
tion, the die-hard elements among the 
real estate interests and taxpayer groups 
flooded the community with large 
newspaper advertisements, innumerable 
radio broadcasts, and endless amounts 
of literature. 


“While we had organized and sup 
ported the amendment, we had come 
to feel it would pass without question 
because the Mayor had succeeded in 
obtaining the support of large numbers 
of business people who had previously 
been opposed. Thus, we were caught 
off guard by this militant opposition, 
which apparently had an unlimited 
amount of money at its disposal. 


“We are convinced, however, that 
the people of Minneapolis are now pre- 
pared for the approval of this measure. 
At some early date we plan to submit 
a new amendment and, this next time, 
we are certain it will pass. 

“Meanwhile, we shall attempt once 
again to obtain from the legislature an 
enabling act to permit all the cities of 
the state to establish housing authori- 
ties. 
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PROVIDENCE 
Bond Issue for Vets Housing 

A $2% million city bond issue for 
veterans housing was approved by 
Providence voters in a referendum last 
month. This step was taken in ac 
cordance with a Rhode Island law 
adopted last April, permitting the city 
to issue such bonds either (1) “for the 
purpose of aiding and assisting the 
Providence Housing Authority in the 
development of any housing project 
with a view to providing homes for 
returning members of the armed forces, 
or (2) for the purpose of carrying out 
any housing project inaugurated by 
said city through such commission or 
agency as the city council of said city 
may designate.” 


CONCORD 
Build Vets Housing 

With approval of a $100,000 expendi- 
ture to build 20 one-family houses for 
rent to veterans, Concord this fall be- 
came the first city in Massachusetts to 
take advantage of state enabling legis- 
lation adopted earlier in the year. Ac- 
cording to the Massachusetts law, such 
city-financed housing must be offered 
for sale within one year after the 
termination of the five-year emergency 
declared. As reported in the November 
JouRNAL, page 242, Boston is also act 
ing under this law to build 1550 per- 
manent rental units. 


PITTSFIELD 
Housing Survey Completed 

A report of a combined real property 
inventory and housing market study of 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts has recently 
been published by the City Planning 
Board in cooperation with the Pittsfield 
Housing Survey Committee, a_five- 
member unofficial citizens group. Com- 
pleted last May after three months of 
work, the survey, which cost some 
$7000, was financed by three local 
savings banks and a savings and loan’ 
association, 

The survey committee conducted the 
study on the basis of a detailed 71-point 
questionnaire covering a variety of 
questions on current housing condi- 
tions, types of housing desired, and 
personal data. Some forty interviewers 
did the “leg-work,” personally visiting 
13,098 of the city’s 13,944 dwelling 
units. The published report includes 
nearly 150 pages of statistical charts 
and tables analyzing the city’s housing 
by geographical areas, income and age 
groups of occupants, and types. 


HOUSTON 

Authority Interested In Private Housing 
Chairman E. A. Blackburn and Ex- 

cutive Director E. W. Blum of the 

Housing Authority of the City of 
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Houston headed a delegation of twelve 
representatives of local building and 
government agencies at a meeting with 
NHA officials in Washington in Sep 
tember. The group met with Admin 
istrator Wyatt and Deputy Expediter 
Neil Dalton in an effort to obtain a 
larger allocation of materials for pri 
vately financed housing in the area. 

Participation In activity to promote 
private, as well as public, housing con 
struction is nothing new for the Hous 
ton Authority, Mr. Blackburn being 
also chairman of the Mayor's Emer 
gency Housing Committee and Mr. 
Blum housing coordinator for the city. 

The work of the Authority in this 
broad field was written up in the Octo 
ber publication of the Houston Cham 
ber of Commerce, which reports: “Mr 
Blum feels that it is the housing au 
thority’s responsibility to the people of 
the community and state . . . to func 
tion fully on all housing fronts. The 
Houston Authority is unique in the 
time it has given of its staff members 
in promoting the building of private 
homes, as well as fulfilling its duty of 
slum clearance. A too-prevalent notion 
exists that housing authorities are 
merely outposts of a great federal 
bureaucracy while, as a matter of fact, 
the leadership assumed by the Houston 
Authority is evidence that it has powers 
and authorities that can be exercised 
in the interest of the community- 
powers that far transcend the limited 
held of the management of low-income 
projects.” 


NEW YORK 
City Will Finance Temporaries 

One thousand New York City vet 
erans and their families will not suffer 
as a result of the recent cutback order 
in the Title V program because the city 
has agreed to make up any deficiency 
in federal funds. 

When construction 
made it necessary to reduce the number 
of surplus temporaries, quonset huts, 
and converted barracks that the Fed 
eral Public Housing Authority is mov 
ing to various cities and universities 
over the country, it was announced that 
New York’s 8600-unit program would 
have to be reduced by about 1000 units. 
In order to prevent this cut (the 8600 
Title V units plus 4000  state-aided 
emergency dwellings are all the city 
can offer to 85,000 veteran applicants), 
the Board of Estimate early this month 
voted “to assume a contingent liability 
for erecting these units if Congress fails 
to make a deficiency appropriation in 
the amount required to complete the 
8600 units.” The deficiency is esti 
mated at $3,600,000. 


increased costs 


APPROPRIATIONS 
COMMITTEE 
INVESTIGATES FPHA, 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


Since last July the House Committee 
on Appropriations has been studying 
the low-rent housing activities of 
FPHA in order to obtain factual 
data on which to base recommendations 
for future appropriations to that agency. 
Chief of the Committee’s six-member 
investigating staff is Robert E. Lee, 
who this month met with NAHO Act 
ing Director Nelson and reviewed for 
him some of the procedures that the 
Committee is following in the study. 
Committee findings are being held 
confidential, pending completion of this 
particular assignment some time after 
the first of the year. 


The Committee staff spent about a 
month in the central office of FPHA 
and then went out into the field, cov 
ering all the FPHA regional offices and 
about seventy-five local housing author 
ities. Although local authorities were 
not the primary subject of study, it 
was found necessary to review their 
low-rent operations as part of the over 
all FPHA investigation. Mr. Lee could 
not, of course, reveal any detailed con 
clusions of his staff but he did mention 
that he found some authorities to be 
exceptionally well administered, while 
he felt that administration of others 
was poor. He was greatly concerned 
over the problem of high-income ten- 
ants in low-rent housing and over the 
fact that many authorities are not 
taking active steps to remove them. 

Mr. Lee is on loan to the Committee 
from the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, where he has served for over 
ten years in an administrative capacity. 


NORFOLK 
Outstanding Annual Report 


The 1946 annual report of the Nor 
folk Redevelopment and Housing Au- 
thority was characterized as “outstand- 
ing” in the October issue of Channels, 
the magazine of the National Publicity 
Council for Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices. Particularly noteworthy the Coun- 
cil found the 


excellent photographs 


showing “before-and-after” shots of 
slums and slum-clearance developments 
and, also, the graphic presentations of 
the extent, results, and costs of slums 
and how they can and must be re 
placed. One of the graphics was re 


produced in the August JournaL, page 


171. 
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URBAN REDEVELOPMENT— 


“Law-As-Usual” a Barrier to Progress’ 


RICHARD F. WATT 
University of Chicago Law School 


There is something incongruous in 
attempting to use ordinary legal doc 
trines and techniques to achieve a social 
objective. The system was never in 
tended for such purpose, as its day-to 
day functioning clearly shows. Laymen 
often realize that the law is an ob- 
stacle and, although they do not under 
stand, they are properly suspicious of, 
legal technicalities. Lawyers, who ap- 
preciate the intriguing niceties of each 
technicality, often fail to assess the cost 
in terms of squandered time and effort, 
shattered legislation and community 
plans, and social stagnation. 

As our society is now organized, 
winning a war is apparently the only 
objective that compels us to evolve a 
comprehensive plan of action and to 
push through all obstacles, the legal 
ones included. Actually, if our econ 
omy operated in accordance with its 
assumptions, the human and material 
resources would mobilize for action 
when and where needed. We all know 
that things do not work that way. It, 
therefore, becomes the responsibility of 
government to set up a system of in 
centives and restraints that will induce 
the economic agents to behave so as 
to attain the objectives the government 
wants. Inasmuch as we are strong be 
lievers in incentives—for the right peo- 
ple—coercion is never employed to the 
same extent as concession and any plan 
of action usually resolves itself into 
stimulating economic activity through 
appeasement. The system of war con- 
tracting essentially amounted to that: 
the government took the risks and in 
dustry — particularly the large prime 
contractors—took the profits. Supplied 
with virtually unlimited funds and 
powers, including the power to dis- 
regard troublesome legal technicalities, 
such. as the doctrine of consideration, 
the federal government did, in this 
manner, develop a plan and carry it 
through. Incentives must be kept ade 
quate, however, and if the ante goes 
up, the government can only pay or 
get out of the game. The rules of play, 
of course, are those economic assump- 
tions that are deeply imbedded in the 
legal framework of American society 


*Partial reprint of an article that appeared 
in The Lawyers Guild Monthly, September 
1946. 


tFormerly an attorney for the Chicago 
Housing Authority. 
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and that, for popular consumption, are 
known as “the American system of free 
enterprise.” 

Freedom vs. Control 

It should be obvious that a set of 
rules designed to give each participant 
the maximum freedom is unlikely to 
permit a relative novice at the game, 
the government, to control the activities 
of the other players. Yet most Ameri- 
cans, insofar as they approve of the 
government's playing a hand rather 
than accepting the role of dummy, as- 
sume that the rules are adequate for 
this purpose. 

Let us see if that is so in the case 
of housing and urban redevelopment. 
Take the case of land. Securing the 
land is an indispensable step, regardless 
of whether public or private enterprise 
does the building. Housing and city 
planning experts are unanimous in as- 
serting that new building must be 
located in accordance with overall plans 
for community growth, which means 
that builders and subdividers can not 
be permitted a free hand. Tradition 
ally, municipalities have attempted to 
regulate construction by means of zon- 
ing laws, building codes, and subdivi 
sion regulations. But the high cost of 
land and construction—in part as the 
result of these controls—has driven an 
increasing proportion of new building 
beyond the city limits. The sane plan 
ning and rebuilding of our cities de- 
mand that this flight to the suburbs be 
stopped. How? By making available 
within the city’s boundaries sufficient 
low-cost land—a_ laudable objective, 
which collides head-on with the vener 
able structure of real property law, the 
rulings of courts as to the proper limits 
of governmental activity, and the 
standard patterns of local government 
practice. Nearly one-fifth of the area of 
Chicago, or forty square miles of land, 
is vacant, including over sixteen square 
miles that are suitable for residential 
purposes. In addition, there are twenty- 
two square miles of blighted or slum 
land badly in need of redevelopment. 

For all practical purposes this land is 
unobtainable. The high rate of tax 
delinquency, the vacant subdivisions 
carved up in a reckless manner with- 
out regard for the needs and patterns 
of city growth and then abandoned, 
the excessive zoning for commercial 
and industrial purposes that keeps land 





prices far too high for housing, and 
the substantial profits earned on slum 
land—these are the end products of our 
traditional philosophy of control, or 
lack of control, over urban land. In 
addition, it must be remembered that 
dealings in land are complicated and 
delayed to an inordinate degree by an- 
tiquated and cumbersome systems of 
conveyancing and ttle recording. The 
exhaustive title searches, the guarantee 
policies, and the innumerable liens and 
parties in interest make dealing in real 
property a complex and time-consum 
ing but lucrative specialty. 
Bottlenecks Protected 

Each of these bottlenecks is dear to 
the hearts of powerful special interests 
and each is guarded by its quota of 
legal traditions and technicalities. Tax 
delinquent land is virtually untouch 
able in Illinois, for in the event of a 
tax sale the owner is guaranteed a two- 
year redemption period under the state 
constitution. Old subdivisions must be 
painfully reassembled and replatted be- 
fore they can be used. Zoning is or- 
dinarily a means of enhancing or pro- 
tecting certain property values rather 
than an instrument of social control. 
The high incomes and resulting exces 
sive values of slum land are property 
rights carefully 
process. 


protected by due 


Land assembly by public bodies is 
the only solution. Here, however, we 
encounter the legal conundrum—is 
the taking for a “public purpose” or a 
“public Lawyers will debate 
that one by the hour, not just in gen 
eral terms but with reference te every 
taking. Over a period of years the 
courts, including those of Illinois, have 
conceded that the condemnation of 
slum land for low-rent public housing 
is taking for a public use. But suppos- 
ing the taking is for the purpose of 
clearing the slums and disposing of 
the property to private parties? Again, 
after legal debate, the Illinois courts 
have given their judicial blessing. What 
about taking vacant land for housing? 
Or vacant land for disposal to private 
developers?’ The laymen will say 
why not? But the lawyer, and par- 
ticularly the Illinois lawyer, must admit 
that these questions are open. The 
courts have the last guess. 


use?” 


Public agencies in Illinois are badly 
hampered by an obsolete condemnation 
law. The condemning body can not 
take possession of the land and start 
to work until the jury has determined 
the amount of the award and compen- 
sation has actually been paid. This is a 
cumbersome process and, where many 
small parcels are involved—as in vir- 
tually all slum-clearance and other large 
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land-assembly projyects—a year or more 
may elapse before the entire site can 
be possessed and work started. Pro 
posals to adopt a procedure similar to 
the Federal Declaration of Taking Act 
inevitably encounter objections based 
on decisions of the Illinois Supreme 
Court. The court has been primarily 
concerned with the security of the 
property owner; it has objected to any 
procedure that does not guarantee him 
payment. Thus it has been led to say 
that payment must be made _ before 
taking, even though the constitution 
contains no language justifying such 
a conclusion. A declaration-of-taking 
statute can ensure absolute security ot 
payment by providing for a deposit in 
court in advance of taking and the 
posting of a bond for any balance the 
jury may award. Courts elsewhere have 
recognized the validity of such statutes 
but in Illinois no one can be absolutely 
sure until a test case is decided. 
Incentives Blocked 

While these obstacles have blocked 
badly needed urban developments, both 
public and private, the state has at 
tempted by legislation to entice private 
enterprise into the housing and _ re- 
development field. The State Housing 
Act of 1933 and the Neighborhood 
Redevelopment Corporation Law of 
1941 were designed to stimulate large 
scale private housing and redevelop 
ment projects. The net result has been 
a total lack of activity. The reason is 
obvious: the incentives are insufficient. 
Private capital would be willing to 
settle for the type of partial tax ex 
empton that permits large housing de 
velopments in New York to pay taxes 
on the valuation of the property before 
redevelopment but the Illinois constitu- 
tion prevents the grant of any such tax 
concession to private non-charitable or- 
ganizations. The most promising sub 
stitute would be a system for writing 
down the high cost of urban land and 
selling or leasing it on the basis of its 
value for the proposed new use. Here 
again, however, it will be objected that 
assembling land and writing down its 
value is not a proper use of public 
funds. The courts will some day have 
to decide that question. 

Ideally, it should be the responsibility 
of local government to secure and re 
tain control over urban land. Many 
European cities, which faced up to 
these problems decades ago, own from 
30 to 80 per cent of their areas, exclu 
sive of streets, whereas American cities 
generally own only 5 to 15 per cent. 
The City of Stockholm began buying 
large tracts of outlying land at the 
beginning of the century and thus has 
been able to stimulate and guide the 
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development of attractive residential 
areas. (Stockholm planners, incident 
ally, have been kicking themselves for 
not purchasing the whole central city 
at the same time, when values were 
much lower than at present, for they 
recognize clearly that only community 
ownership of land will permit effective 
city planning.) By leasing public land 
to private parties for commercial and 
residential purposes, a municipality can 
retain sufficient control to direct the 
use of its land along lines compatible 
with community welfare. 

It would also seem that high values 
of slum land resulting from the large 
rental incomes derived from over 
crowded and substandard housing, in 
direct violation of building and health 
regulations, should not be recognized 
in condemnation proceedings. In Eng 
land, land located in designated “clear 
ance areas” is valued as though it were 
vacant, and, if values have been in 
flated by illegal use, they are reduced. 
But in America it takes little imagina 
tion to picture the stampede of injured 
property owners crying “due process.” 
The least we could do is to enforce the 
local ordinances. In time, as new hous 
ing became available and the pressure 
of population in the slum areas de 
creased, rental 
would drop to reasonable levels. 


Omelette Without Breaking Eggs 


incomes and_ values 


The theory and practice of our law 
block these common-sense solutions. 
We are asked to make our housing 
omelette without breaking the well-pro 
tected nest eggs of private property. 
Even getting close enough to an egg 
to break it is illegal. 

It would take no little ingenuity to 
devise a technique of delay and con 
quer more effective than the test suit. 
The test suit is the logical culmination 
of the illogical system of judicial review 
that has enabled property interests to 
impose their philosophy on government 
and citizenry alike. It is a seemingly 
reasonable device for securing relatively 
prompt adjudication of uncertain legal 
points, particularly questions as to the 
right of government to take action, as 
in the housing crisis, for the welfare 
of its citizens. Actually, it is an amaz- 
ingly frank admission that courts are 
legislative bodies entitled in all in- 
stances to the final say. Since the bulk 
of our law aims at the preservation of 
property rights and since the courts are 
favorably disposed to that end, the 
more frequently the courts are called 
upon to intervene, the greater the 
chance that the legal obstacles beneficial 
to private property will be upheld. But, 
it will be objected, is it not better to 
settle doubtful points quickly rather 
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“Just add water and jump back!” 
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than to leave the parties in the dark 
indefinitely? Of course, but the point 
is that we encounter such a multitude 
of doubtful questions only because our 
legal system restricts the power of gov 
ernment to act for the public welfare 
and exalts the power of the courts. 


\ good example is that in April of 
1945 the Illinois state legislature passed 
an amendment to the Cities and Vil 
lages Act authorizing municipal bond 
issues for slum clearance purposes. The 
City of Chicago promptly passed the 
necessary bond-issue ordinance and 
the voters quickly gave their approval 
But there was just enough doubt as to 
the constitutionality of such a bond 
issue to make a test suit advisable. The 
case was argued before the Supreme 
Court in March of this year and a de 
cision finding the law constitutional 
was reached in September. Thus, well 
over a year was lost. But that is a 
minor matter. What rs important is 
the absurdity of having to take the case 
to court at all. What is more obvious 
than that slum clearance is an urgent 
public duty? How is it that we can 
doubt the power of the state to author 
ize bond issues for this purpose? The 
only question that should be in doubt 
is the power of the court to do as it 
pleases. 

These, then, are a few of the difh 
culties of trying to plan in a society 
committeed by its legal structure to 
planlessness. The more we endeavor 
to use our resources for socially deter 
mined ends, the more surely do the 
conceptual and procedural bottlenecks 
of the law arise to stop us. For the 
“law-as-usual” implicitly accepts the 
laissez faire that common sense as ex 
plicitly rejects. This is one of the rea 
sons why a third of the nation is ill 
housed and may very well 
—remain so. 


and legally 
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Association News 





The December 2-3 meeting of the 
Board of Governors in Chicago—a 
joint meeting of 1946 and 1947 mem 
bers—took the following action: 

1. Change in election procedures. 
The Board approved the report of the 
Committee on Election Procedures, 
recommending (1) the continued use 
of mail ballot, with election results 
to be announced at the trme of the 
annual business meeting; (2) that one 
or more candidates for each ofhce be 
nominated by the nominating commit 
tee; (3) that additional candidates may 
be added to the ballot by petition of 
not less than twenty-five 
representing at least regional 
council areas by at least eight signatures 
from each. 


members 
three 


An amendment incorporating all 
these recommendations was drawn up 
by the Committee and sent out late 
this month to all active NAHO mem 
bers for approval. The Board will take 
formal action on it next month in ac 
cordance with the results of the mem 
bership’s voting. 

2. Election of Board member. 
George E. Stephan, Executive Director 
of the Housing Authority of Paso 
Robles, California, was elected to the 
unexpired portion of the two-year term 
on the Board left vacant by E. W. 
Blum when he became NAHO Presi 
dent. There is still one more vacancy 
on the Board—the one-year term ot 
FHLBA Commissioner John H. Fahey, 
who is now an ex officio member by 
virtue of his office. It was the Board's 
feeling that someone now employed in 
a management or maintenance capacity 
should be elected to complete that term 
A committee of three was, therefore, 
appointed to submit recommendations 
for the position at the next Board meet 
ing, which will be held some time in 
January at a time and place to be an 
nounced. Chairman of the Committec 
is Lawrence M. Cox of Norfolk: other 
members are Ellis Ash of Seattle and 
Milton Shufro of Chicago. 

3. Resolution of appreciation to for 
mer President Wenrich. The following 
resolution was unanimously adopted by 
the Board: 

“WHEREAS, our immediately retit 
ing President, Mr. Frank B. Wenrich, 
has given of himself and his time to 
the success of the NAHO program 
during the past year; 

“THEREFORE, be it resolved that 


it is the sense of the Board that we 
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extend Mr. Wenrich a vote of ap 
preciation.” 

+. NAHO program. The Board 
approved the report of the Committee 
on NAHO Organization, Finance, and 
Program, which recommended as fol 
lows: 

“For 1947, major emphasis should 
be placed upon improving the adminis 
trative techniques and housing manage 
ment activities of local authorities. To 
achieve such a purpose the central 
office will stimulate and inspire active 
regional and chapter programs so that 
leadership and area participation may 
be encouraged and developed. 

“The committee recognizes that an 
efficient local authority is not only one 
that meets high standards of economy, 
maintenance, tenant and public rela 
tions, but adequately 
community 


represents the 
as the municipal agency 
concerned with the overall 
program.” 

5. NAHO Executive Director. A 
committee of three, headed by Herbert 
Emmerich, Director of the Public Ad 
ministration Clearing House and _ for 
mer FPHA 
pointed to set up the qualifications to 
be sought in the NAHO executive 
director and to prepare recommenda 


housing 


Commissioner, was ap 


tions on candidates for the considera 
tion of the Board at its next meeting. 
( See page 275.) 

6. 1947 annual meeting. The Board 
wthorized the appointment of a com 
nittee of three or four members to 
investigate the most likely cities for the 
1947 annual meeting and to have full 
power to accept the most suitable invi 
tation and to set dates, either for a 
three- or four-day meeting. It was 
generally agreed that the decision on 
time, and place should be made within 
two weeks. 





CREDIT DUE... 
Al Willinger 


of the Cleveland Metropolitan 
Housing Authority, who was re 
sponsible for snapping the candid 
camera shots at NAHO’s annual 
meeting in Cleveland in October. 
Twenty of 
peared in the November Journat 
and the complete set will 
be reproduced in the proceedings 


these pictures ap 


of the meeting early next year. 














MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
Officers and Executive Committee 


1946-47, 
Atlantic Regional Conferenc 


members for 
Middle 

in. Philadelphia on December 12-13, 
are as follows: 


elected at the 


President—John MacGathan, Sche 
William H 
Pennsylvania; 
Mary Fitzgerald, 
Executive Committee 
Sheridan, Westmoreland 
County, Pennsylvania (Immediate Past 
President); Adeline W. Barnes, Al 
legheny County, Pennsylvania; Clar 
ence W. Burrier, Baltimore; Yewell W 
Dillehunt, Baltimore; William H. 
Dunn, Schenectady; Pauline Hill, At 
lantic City; John Thider, Washington 
Howard A. Kelly, Buffalo; James B 
Kelly, Philadelphia; Clarence C. Klein, 
Pittsburgh; Joseph Nevin, Newark; 
Barrett Quirk, FPHA Region II, New 
York; Arthur J. Scotton, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


nectady; Vice President 
Burkhard, Johnstown, 
Secretary- Treasurer 
Schenectady; 
Joseph P. 


SOUTHEASTERN 

Othcers and Executive 
members for 1946-47, 
Tampa meeting of the 


Committe 
elected at the 
Southeastern 
Regional Council on November 21 22 
ire as follows: 
H. R. Emory, Wilming 
ton, North Carolina; Vice-President 
WwW. W. 


Secretary- Treasurer Inez B. 


President 


George, Meridian, Mississippi; 
Jones 
Raleigh; Executive Committee—Law 
rence M. Cox, Norfolk; William R 
Geddings, Columbia, South Carolina; 
Richard S. Key, Kingsport, Tennessee; 
J. T. Knight, Miami; Hal R. Powell, 


\ugusta; Charles P. Rogers, Mont 
vomery. 

SOUTHWEST 

The first meeting of the newly 
elected Executive Committee of the 


Southwest Regional Council was held 
in Fort Worth on November 20. “It 
Was a most interesting meeting,” writes 
Secretary-Treasurer Marie C. McGuire 
‘and = the only one I’ve ever attended 
where we forgot to adjourn for lunch 
untul 2:30 P.M.” 

Nine committees were appointed to 
carry out the Council's program for 

(Continued on page 297) 
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ADJUSTMENT OF THE RESIDENT TO PUBLIC HOUSING: 
Emotional Factors Involved in Leasing, Moving in, 


For purposes of this discussion, I shall 
assume that the prospective resident 
has been fully informed as to the pur 
poses and requirements of the public 
housing program through his contacts 
with the application office and home 
visitors and that every reasonable effort 
has been made to develop a favorable 
attitude in this prospective resident 
toward possible future residence in a 
public housing development. It will be 
the aim of this paper to outline the 
various steps in establishing the proper 
resident-management relationship at the 
beginning of occupancy, so that there 
will not be conflict and misunderstand 
ing nor a need for a readjustment of 
that relationship at a later date. 

Since the initial contact of the resi 
dent with the development is of such 
importance—and I do not think there 
can be any argument on that point 
care should be taken to intrust this 
responsibility to a person who is quali 
hed by training, experience, and tem 
perament to handle this assignment in 
such a way as to insure a satisfactory 
adjustment to the development and a 
atutude toward manage 
ment. This responsibility could be as 
signed to either the manager, a man 
agement assistant, or a 
aide, either a man or 


cooperative 


management 
a woman, de 

pending on the size and personnel set 

up of the development. As an example, 
we shall consider a development where’ 
the initial interviewing and leasing is 
done by a woman, with the classifica 

tion of management aide. 


Conviction Must Begin at Home 

Recognizing that the management 
aide’s attitude toward the incoming 
resident will be a reflection of the way 
she herself teels towards the housing 
program, the first essential is that she 
should have a definite and unshake 
able belief in the right of every person 
a price he can 
afford to pay and in the right of every 
child to grow up in a decent environ 
ment. She should have a comprehen 
sive understanding of the 
housing 


to decent housing at 


low-rent 
program and be fully in 
formed as to current policy with re 
spect to all low-income housing under 
the housing authority for which she 
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one 
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works, as well as the specific rules and 
procedure at the particular develop 
ment at which she works. It is desir 
able that she also be familiar with the 
functions of the application office, espe 
cially with regard to tenant selection 


ind occupancy standards. 


Previous experience in a social agency 
may be a valuable qualification, but 
only if it has broadened her under 
standing of people and their needs and 
problems. Warmth of interest in peo 
ple and a sincere desire to be helpful 
ire essenual qualities in anyone whose 
involves much with 


position contact 


the public. But many social workers 
tend to pauperize their clients by help 
ing, directing, and attempting to shape 
their them without 


enough thought to what such persons 


lives lor giving 


» do tor themselves. The housing 


wuthority is not only concerned with 
providing adequate housing within th 
means ot low-income groups; it is also 
concerned with what tenants can do 
for the development in the way rt 

sidence maintenance; with what they 
can do tor themselves by maintaining 


health 


standards within their units: and with 


acceptable housekeeping and 
what they can do for their community 
by way of participation in 


both within the development and with 


activities 


in the community in which it is sit 
uated. Employees ot housing are not 
dispensing charity. They are the chan 


nel through which the government 
must work to make low-income housing 
available and it is their duty to sec 
that this is done in an efficient and 
economical way. A satisfactory housing 
program can not exist without satished 
residents—and 


residents is the 


cooperation from the 


greatest single factor 


in maintaining low maintenance costs 
ind economy of operation. The man 
igement aide should, theretore, be fully 
cognizant of the specific functions of 
the authority, of the area in which she 


can be of service to the resident, and 


the obligations imposed upon both 

management and residents by FPHA 
requirements for low-rent housing 

The First Contact 

The first contact the new 

has with the 


resident 
development in whicl 
he may live is when he brings to tl 
ofhce of that development his referral 
tor leasing as prepared by the applica 
tion office. Since the employee at the 
development who conducts this initial 
nterview is often responsible for mak 
ing home visits and has other duties 
that may keep her out of the office 
for part of the day, I think it would 
be well worth the additional effort 

the application ofhce were to call the 
definite 


development and arrange a 


time for the applicant to come for 
No matter how enthused on: 


about the 


leasing 
may be housing prograt 
ind one’s own development in partici 
lar, everyone with any 


the public 


experience in 
housing held realizes and 
iccepts the fact that many of the peo 


ple for whom | 


ow -income housing 1s 
designed are opposed to the program 
It will only increase their feeling of 
resentment and of lowered social statu 
f they are kept waiting for any length 
of tume when they reach the develo; 
nent. On the other hand, if the pros 


} 


vective residents are eager to see their 


new homes and anxious to move in 
they will be disappointed by the delay 
\ definite appointment would also give 
the management arc in opportunity 
1o schedule the interview, so that she 
would not be hurried or interrupted 
It, in spite of this precaution, the appli 
cant still had to wait,-a pleasant greet 
ng and a brief apology for the incon 
enience suffered would do much to 


compensate for it 


The interview should be conducted 


in a private ofhce. Pleasant surround 
ings, comfortable chairs, and a relaxed 
ind friendly manner on the part of 
the interviewer will do much to mak« 
the resident's first impression of the 
levelopment a favorable one. The mat 
wement aide first obtains the neces 
filling out the 
lease and for setting the date of initia 
Then, while the 


rapher is typing up the lease prepara 


sary information for 


occupancy stenoyg 
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tory to signing, there is an opportunity 
to take the family to the unit they will 
occupy and give them some idea of the 
project as a whole. 

Here I wish to raise a point that I 
strongly feel should be given serious 
consideration by anyone concerned with 
the adjustment of the resident to the 
development. I am well aware of the 
impossibility, and inadvisability, of giv 
ing a prospective resident a choice of 
units. However, by letting them see 
the unit and in a sense “selling” it to 
them 4efore they sign the lease, they 
enjoy the feeling that they have been 
given the right to pass judgment and 
that by signing the lease they are mak 
ing a free choice—not “buying a pig 
in a poke.” Naturally. following this 
practice necessitates the apartment’s 
being clean and ready for occupancy 
at the time the resident comes to sign 
the lease. Unfortunately, under the 
pressure of wartime and postwar hous 
ing, such preparations have not been 
always possible and leases have been 
signed on apartments a week to ten 
days before the apartment is available 
and the lease is effective. Under these 
conditions, it has been impossible to 
show the unit at time of leasing. 

This procedure would not be consid 
ered so important, perhaps, in) war 
housing, which is considered more or 
less impermanent, even in develop 
ments that have been built for per 
manent occupancy. In low-income 
housing developments, however, the 
turnover is very low and many incom 
ing residents are establishing what for 
them will be a permanent home for 
their family for many years. The time 
spent and the vacancy loss that might 
be suffered because of this practice are 
negligible, in my opinion, compared 
to the face-saving value of this pre 
liminary inspection. 


Resident Responsibilities Cited 


There is another advantage in this 
practice of showing the apartment. 
There are a number of regulations that 
the management aide wishes to im 
press upon the resident at the time 
of leasing—with reference to garbage 
collection, use of incinerators, care of 
utilities, responsibility for lawn care, 
etc.—some of which are incorporated 
in the lease and others of which are 
rules of the development. If a recital 
of these rules and responsibilities is 
delivered lecture-style in her office to 
the seated residents, the management 
aide may experience some difficulty in 
holding the attention of her listeners, 
who, after all, are most concerned at 
the moment with what their future 
home will be like. On the other hand, 
if she takes them out on the develop- 
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ment, points out their incinerator, 
shows them their lawn areas for which 
they are responsible, demonstrates the 
use of their utilities, and lets them see 
the responsibilities they are assuming 
when they sign the lease, there will be 
less chance that the resident's defense 
will begin: “I didn’t know,” if any 
member of the management staff has 
occasion to point out on a subsequent 
occasion some example of negligence 
or failure to fulfill lease obligations. 
Then, as the management aide points 
out the conveniences and advantages 
of the apartment, she is more apt to 
reveal her own enthusiasm and _ pride 
in the development and have an oppor 
tunity to answer any objections or 
questions that may be in the resident's 
mind. 


Lease Presentation 


Upon returning to the office. the 
management aide presents the lease, 
which she asks the prospective tenant 
to read before signing. Since we must 
accept the fact that very few persons 
will read through a lease couched in 
legal terms and language, it is advis 
able that the management aide r 
iterate the salient points contained in 
the lease, especially those that affect 
resident responsibility. The purpose 
of the security deposit, the system of 
pro-rating rent, and hours for rent 
collection should all be carefully ex 
plained before the resident is taken to 
the cashier to pay his rent and deposit. 

Unless the resident asks for specific 
information on his own initiative, | 
feel that enough ground has been cov 
ered by this initial interview and that 
providing further information regard 
ing recreational facilities, community 
activities, etc., can be left to the first 
home visit, which will follow within 
a few days. A possible exception would 
be, where there are school-age children, 
that the management aide should fur 
nish information as to where the chil 
dren can be enrolled and how they 


reach the school. 


When she gives the family their 
keys, the management aide should 
mention that she will call on them 
within a few days and will be glad 
to assist them at that time with any 
problems that may have arisen while 
moving in. She should ask them to 
keep in mind any questions regarding 
the development that occur to them 
in the interval, with the promise that 
she will answer them at the time ot 
this first home visit. This device as 
sures the family of the continuing in 
terest of the management in seeing 
that they are comfortably settled and 
also prevents them, in most cases, from 
running down to the office a dozen 





times the first few days to ask ques 
tions or to report minor repairs or 
replacements that they think should 
have been made. 

At this point I might briefly dis 
cuss the value of a handbook to be 
given to the resident at the time of 
leasing. In Los Angeles, there is no 
handbook in use at present but I think 
it would serve a very useful purpose 
if one could be written in an informal, 
simple style—possibly with amusing 
little drawings and containing a map 
of the development. This booklet 
would supplement the information new 
residents receive at the time of leasing 
and could be a valuable aid in adjust 
ing them to the development, if writ 
ten with their needs and viewpoint in 
mind. 

First Home Visit 

\s soon as the resident’s folder is 
received from the application office 
which normally takes only a few days 

the management aide makes up a 
resident's history card, on which she 
notes the family composition and any 
other pertinent information that she 
obtains from the application and other 
correspondence in the file. It is an 
advantage to the management aide to 
have this information before she makes 
her first home visit but, in any event, 
the first visit should not be delayed 
more than a week after the family has 
moved in. 

While I have tried to emphasize the 
fact that the housing authority is not 
a social agency in the true sense of the 
word, but rather an administrative 
agency, still it is not possible to ignore 
the fact that many families are referred 
to a development through some social 
or welfare agency and that the majority 
of low-income families at some time 
or other will need and be forced to 
ask tor aid. The management aide, 
after looking through a family’s folder, 
will be aware of these past or present 
problems and should be prepared to 
discuss them if the resident so desires. 
It should be remembered, of course, 
that people who are in need of help 
often regard themselves as having lost 
social status or think of the world as 
being against them. As a protection, 
such people present an appearance to 
others that is in direct contrast to their 
actual feelings. A person who appears 
angry and belligerent may be feeling 
anxious and fearful. One who appears 
demanding may have no other way to 
express his hurt pride at having to ask 
aid or advice. Others lose initiative 
and begin to show signs of moral as 
well as economic dependency after they 
have been in contact with a welfare 
agency for some time, simply because 
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One of the several excellent charts used to illustrate ‘‘Housing 
the People,”’ 1945 annual report of the Housing Authority of 
The report contains 71 pages of facts 
about the Authority's 7600-unit 1945 program—all of them 
presented with clarity and dramatic force, of which the above 


the City of Seattle. 


chart is typical. 


Ruth Howell, the Authority’s Public Relation’s Director, in 
answer to NAHO’s question as to the length of time required 


to complete the report, wrote: 


they have not been given an oppor 
tunity to be independent. 

With all these factors in mind, the 
management aide should make every 
effort at the time of the first home 
visit to establish the basis for future 
resident-management relations. If she 
can make the family feel that, no 
matter what their social or economic 
situation is, they can be of service to 
the development, that she is depending 
on them, that she recognizes their 
ability and potentialities and respects 
their judgment, it will not only aid 
them in maintaining their self-respect 
but prevent them from relying on 
others in matters for which they can, 
and should, assume _ responsibility. 
Naturally the management aide’s ob- 
jective is to establish a friendly rela- 
tionship and, wherever possible, to 
meet the resident on his own terms.’ 
However, she should not let her desire 
to have the resident like her encourage 
undue dependence and must guard 
against misleading the resident by 
seeming too personally friendly or ap- 
pearing to promise too much. She 
should keep in mind the specific func 
tions of the management division and 
the limits within which she can be of 
service. On the other hand, she need 
not appear unsympathetic and unre- 
sponsive and can assure the residents 
that they are welcome at any time to 
consult with the manager—or, if their 
problem does not fall within the juris- 
diction of the housing authority, she 
can give assurance that every effort 
will be made to refer them to agencies 
that can assist them. 

During the visit, it is a good idea 
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“1 gathered the material that | would need first, with the 
help, of course, of most of the Authority staff. 
that material, | made the rough layouts. 
took about two and a half months. 
was made and changes in it drawn, etc., we made the final 


Then, from 
Up to this point it 
After the rough layout 


layout. Then we put out bids and when those were in and the 


type was chosen, | wrote the text to fit the layouts. 
took another month and a half. 


This 
From then it was a question 


of expediting the lithographer and the artist... .’’ 


to go briefly over the points of resident 
responsibility and maintenance that 
have already been discussed at time of 
leasing and to repeat the hours of rent 
collection. However, unless some mis 
understanding seems to exist, there is 
no need to dwell on them. The man 
agement should encourage the 
resident to do the, talking by asking 


aide 


a few leading questions as to difficulties 

of moving and settling down, whether 

or not they have met their neighbors, 

do they know where the shops are, 

have the children started to school? 
Complaints 

Oddly enough, I have found that 
by asking point-blank if the resident 
has any complaints regarding his apart 
ment or the development, I invariably 
get a favorable response, which they 
may later qualify to some extent by 
mentioning a noisy neighbor, a leaky 
faucet, or some other minor detail. 
The surprising thing is that when 
given an opportunity to express a griev 
ance, so few people do. 

On the other hand, the new residents 
may not seem as pleased with their 
surroundings as might expect, 
knowing the conditions that existed at 
their former dwelling. However, it is 


one 


too easy to compare the unsafe, unsani 
tary, and congested housing they have 
come from with the sate, sanitary, and 
relatively spacious housing that is being 
offered them and to be impatient with 
any indications that they are not over 
joyed at the change and grateful for 
the opportunity. The management aide 
must remember that there are any 
number of reasons why residents may 
not immediately accept their new 


friends and 
that they 


institutional 


They may 
They 
set 


home. miss 


neighbors. may feel 


have been apart and 
ized that they are subject to super 
vision and regulations. A 
mine referred to 
housing development as 
and that a slight exaggeration 


of the feeling that a large proportion 


friend of 
once residents of a 
“inmates” 


is only 


of the general public has with regard 
to the low-rent housing program. Our 
new residents may have been evicted 
from their home—but, poor as it was, 
have symbolized their inde 


pendence and social status. They may 


it may 


feel that we are forcing on them arbi 
trary standards to which they do not 
wish to conform. For example, one 
mother, who was used to having her 
baby sleep with its parents, with an 
other child in a crib in the same room, 
could not why our occupancy 
standards required that a separate bed 
room be provided for the children. In 
fact, for some time the one bedroom 


remained unoccupied and the resident 


sec 


on several occasions requested a trans 
fer to a smaller unit. Her request was 
refused with the suggestion that she 
at least try putting the children in a 
room of their own and she finally 
made the change. 

In such ways, and many others, the 
housing authority can feel that, wher 
ever it is necessary, they can gradually, 
through the housing program, raise 
living standards to the level that is 
generally considered “decent”—that is, 
sanitary, and not overcrowded. 
But it is a gradual process and can 
not be hurried without causing resent 
ment and opposition on the part of 
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safe, 








the resident. The management staff 
must accept residents as they are with- 
out condemnation—but at the same 
time it can be made clear that better 
standards can be expected under cir- 
cumstances where they have adequate 
facilities to maintain them. 


Community Services 


The first home visit also offers a 
good opportunity to discuss resident 
activities and use of the community 
hall or other recreational facilities. The 
management aide should have the 
names of the leaders of various organ 
izations, such as Boy Scouts, Girl Re 
serves, Brownies, etc., and should be 
able to tell a mother where her chil 
dren can apply for membership in such 
clubs. New residents should be en- 
couraged to attend the meetings of the 
residents’ council (if there is one) and 
every assistance should be given them 
for making their initial contact with 
any group or organization in which 
they may be interested. Residents 
should also be urged to offer their 
services as “sponsors” or chaperons of 
some activity, such as a record dance 
for the teen-agers. Anything that makes 
them feel a part of a group or of the 
community will further their adjust- 
ment to the development. If, in spite 
of suggestions, they show no interest 
at this time in engaging in any such 
activities, they should not be urged to 
the point of annoyance, as it will only 
increase any feeling they may have ot 
being “pushed around.” 


The Second Visit 


If no complaints are made with re 
gard to the new residents and if they 
make no effort to contact the man- 
agement office, about a month should 
elapse before the next home visit. Be 
fore calling, the management aide 
again refers to her resident history 
card to refresh her memory regarding 
family composition and other family 
data and also to read the notes she 
made after the first home visit. Enough 
time has gone by so that it will be 
possible to judge to some extent how 
well the family is orienting itself, and 
whether special emphasis will have to 
be put on any phase of resident main- 
tenance. If the family is neglecting its 
lawn, if housekeeping standards are 
poor, if utilities show signs of abuse, 
the management aide can point out the 
signs of negligence and remind the 
family of its obligations before any 
permanent damage is done or such 
habits have become too firmly rooted. 
Here again, much depends on the atti- 
tude of the management representative. 
She must give full consideration to 
excuses involving illness and difficul 
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ties of moving and of obtaining fur- 
nishings—even though she can not ac- 
cept them as justifications for existing 
conditions. She should assume coopera- 
tion from the residents and agree with 
them whenever possible. She should 
definitely not assume a tone of author- 
ity or criticism, which would only put 
them on the defensive. She could, 
however, emphasize that projects are 
not run for profit and, therefore, there 
is an obligation on the part of the 
resident to help keep down expenses of 
maintenance by cooperation. After 
proving their excuses inadequate and 
making sure that they have a clear 
understanding of their future obliga- 
tions, she should drop the subject and 
introduce some other phase of activity 
in the development that will give them 
an opportunity to again establish them- 
selves on an equal footing and to re- 
gain the measure of self-respect that 
they may feel that they have lost by 
having their deficiencies pointed out 
to them. 

In the majority of cases, however, if 
the proper relationship has been estab- 
lished at the time of leasing and the 
first home visit and the resident's re- 
sponsibilities clearly understood and 
accepted, there will be little need at 
the time of the second home visit for 
criticism or a repetition of rules and 
regulations. Under these circumstances, 
it can be a purely friendly call— 
always remembering to keep the rela- 
tionship relatively impersonal and busi- 
nesslike — and its brevity or length 
should depend to a large extent on the 
desire of the resident. If the apart- 
ment is particularly neat, or the fur- 
nishings especially attractive, or if flow 
ers have been planted, the management 
aide might mention her appreciation 
and recognition of their efforts but 
there should be an effort on her part 
to safeguard against any hint of flat- 
tery or patronage. If the interest is 
genuine, it can help cement the friendly 
relationship between resident and man- 
agement, but if it is a technique, it 
will be sensed and resented by the 
resident. Surely it is unmnnecessary to 
remind anyone that saccharine effusive- 
ness on the part of a home visitor or 
management representative is offensive 
and degrading to the recipient and will 
quickly undermine any relationship 
that is founded on mutual respect and 
responsibility. 


Income Review Orientation 
It has sometimes been found that 
residents resent the periodic income re- 
view and inspection of housekeeping 
standards. The possibility of the resi- 
dent’s developing this feeling, might be 








“PROJECT SERVICES” 
DISCARDED AS A 
TITLE IN NORTHWEST 
At the November 21-22 an- 
NAHO’s 
Pacific Northwest Regional 


nual conference of 


Council, the following resolu- 
tion was submitted by the 
NAHO Puget Sound chapter 
and adopted by the Council: 

“BE IT RESOLVED that in 
order to more completely and 
adequately define the functions 
of one of the basic purposes 
in housing and to more com- 
pletely orient into the com- 
munity a new population, the 
Pacific Northwest Regional 
Council of NAHO determines 
that the title ‘Project Services’ 
is inappropriate and by un- 
animous decision adopts the 
term ‘Community Services’ as 
the official title of the function 
or group now known as ‘Pro- 
ject Services, and recommends 
to the Federal Public Housing 
Authority that they similarly 
adopt the term ‘Community 
Services’ for the reasons afore- 
said.” 











avoided if, at the time of this second 
home visit, the management aide would 
outline the reasons and necessity for 
this review and let them know when 
they may expect it. Opposition is usu- 
ally caused by lack of knowledge and 
understanding. By being thus fore 
warned, the resident will be more apt 
to accept the review without resent- 
ment when the time comes. 

With the conclusion of the second 
home visit, the initial adjustment of 
the resident to the development has 
been effected and the basis established 
for future contacts between residents 
and management. If each step has been 
followed through with the ultimate ob 
jectives in mind, a relationship that 
will prove satisfactory and to the best 
interests of both resident and manage 
ment will have been established. This 
is the ideal, of course, and we must 
expect many exceptions. But at least 
the percentage of success will be much 
higher than if the management staff 
accepts no responsibility for orienting 
the resident to the development and 
makes no effort to bring about a cor 
dial, but businesslike and relatively im- 
personal, relationship. 
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FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 

A ten-point fire prevention program 
was undertaken by the Housing Au 
thority of New Orleans during Fire 
Prevention Week—October 7 to II, 
1946. Movies, lectures, pamphlets, 
posters, personal visits, and clean-up 
campaigns were some of the media 
utilized to bring the facts of fire pre 
vention home to all the residents. 
Even the nursery school crowd was 
approached, through stories and games 
emphasizing the danger of fires and 
simple ways to avoid them. 

A representative of the Leon Irwin 
Insurance Company addressed adults 
and children in each of the Authority’s 
seven low-rent developments on the 
general subject of fire prevention and, 
in addition, distributed excellent pam 
phlets to every resident of those de- 
velopments. Also, fire prevention 
movies, borrowed from the Algiers 
Naval Station, were shown at four 
developments. 

Fire hazards in the home were at 
tacked in six different way, through 
(1) mimeographed material given to 
every Authority resident; (2) lectures 
at all health units in the developments; 
(3) fire prevention quiz in which all 
adult groups in the homemaking 
classes participated; (4) clean-up drives 
in which boy scout troops and boys 
clubs assisted the tenant councils; (5) 
personal contacts by tenant relations 
and project services personnel; (6) 
large, attractive posters displayed in all 
administration buildings. 


HOMEMAKING INSPECTION 

A trained home economics specialist, 
Mrs. Berdell McGorham, has been ap 
pointed to the staff of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Houston with 
the assignment of inspecting every 
dwelling managed by the Authority. 
It is Mrs. McGorham’s job to check 
and record the condition of some fifty 
five items on both the exterior and 
interior of each dwelling, issuing main 
tenance requests for any items in need 
of repair. All new tenants are visited 
within one week after they move in so 
that use of equipment, method of 
garbage disposal, etc., can be explained 
to them. 

Work orders for repairs are handled 
by the maintenance staff for each de 
velopment as the inspections are com- 
pleted. Where housekeeping standards 
are low, Mrs. McGorham makes fol- 
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low-up visits until the condition is 
corrected. Where painting or major 
construction repairs are indicated, the 
maintenance superintendent determines 
the schedule on which they can be 
handled. The Authority tries to follow 
a pattern of repainting every three 
years and paint charts are maintained 
that show when painting was last done 
for any particular unit. 

The entire job of inspecting over 
2400 units in the Authority’s six de 
velopments is expected to take several 
months. This preventive maintenance 
program, the Authority notes, “will be 
a part of our permanent maintenance 
schedule and we believe it will prove 
economical and result in more satisfac 
tory tenant relations. It will also bring 
to the attention of the manager any 
infraction of the occupancy regulations 
(such as the presence of occupants not 
recorded on the lease).” 


MAINTENANCE SURVEY 

“Very much worth while,” is the 
conclusion of D. D. Webster, Mainte 
nance Superintendent of the Housing 
Authority of the County of Contra 
Costa (California), in reporting on a 
housekeeping and maintenance survey 
recently undertaken by the Authority. 
The survey covered every phase in the 
exterior and interior conditions of the 
dwellings in a 
development. 


1000-unit temporary 


Mr. Webster outlined the method 
and the results of the survey in the 
August issue of “Here's Housing,” 
monthly bulletin of the NAHO Pacific 
Southwest Regional Council, as follows: 

Three men were used for the job—a 
tenant relations man, a plumber, and 
a fireman loaned to the Authority by 
the local frre district. On calling at a 
building, the team checked the parking 
areas, grounds, and walks for cleanhi 
ness; checked the clothes lines; and 
made out maintenance requests for all 
needed repairs. Building and apart 
ment fuses were inspected and replaced 
as needed. Outside gas regulators were 
inspected, adjusted, and sealed by the 
plumber. 

On entering the apartment, the 
plumber immediately went to work 
checking the sink faucets, adjusting 
the cook stove burners, and tightening 
the oven doors. Cleaning and adjusting 
the water heater burner and pilot 
came next; then the space heater was 


thoroughly cleaned and the burner and 
pilot adjusted. (This is an important 
item from the viewpoint of smoked 
apartments.) Then came the shower 
stall, wash basin faucets, and the toilet 
tank mechanism. No attempt was 
made to take up the survey time to 
install a ball cock, flush valve, flush 
ball, or flush ell; if such replacements 
were found necessary, the plumber 
filled out service requests for the work 

In the meantime, the fireman in 
spected the entire apartment, while the 
tenant relations man interviewed the 
filled out the survey 
form. The tenant relations man and 
hreman then worked together, check 
ing the condition of the floors, walls, 
ceilings for roof leaks, wall plugs, pull 
cords, light globes, window shades and 


resident and 


glass, window bolts, door hinges, and 
locks. A written record of the condition 
of all these items was taken down 

At the conclusion of the visit, the 
tenant relations man reviewed the find 
ings of the team with the resident 
(usually the housewife) and gave her a 
copy of the report. 

Mr. Webster lists the principal bene 
fits of the survey as follows 

a The good morale eftect it has on 
residents, by demonstrating that man 





FIRE PREVENTION AND SAFETY 

FILMS MAY BE AVAILABLE 
FROM FPHA REGIONAL OFFICES 

FPHA regional offices have 
been advised by’ Assistant FPHA 
Commissioner John T. Egan to 
look into the possibility of secur 
ing fire prevention and _ safety 
films produced by commercial 
firms. Three of the films, which 
Mr. Egan considers to be very 
good home fire prevention and 
safety material, were produced by 
the Aetna Life Insurance Com 
pany and are available through 
local offices of the company. 
They are titlhed “No Time to 
Lose,” “Friend or Foe,” and 
“There’s No Place Like Home.’ 

The other two films 
automobile and traffic safety and 
were produced by the General 
Motors Corporation. “Safety Pa 
trol” shows the activities of 
trafic organizations 
and “The Other Fellow” relates 
to bad driving habits. 


cover 


sc hoolboy 
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agement is definitely interested both in 
the tenant and in the property. 

2. Elimination of many health men- 
aces, 

3. Elimination of potential and ac 
tual fire hazards (430 such hazards 
were discovered in this one survey). 

4. Elimination of gas waste through 
the adjustment of outside gas regula 
tors, as well as the cleaning and adjust 
ment of inside gas appliances. This 
check also prevents apartments from 
being smoked up. 

5. Elimination of water waste by 
checking and repairing of unreported 
plumbing leaks. 

6. Discovery and repair of many 
minor items before they become major 
expense items. 


CENTRALIZED CLEANING CREW 

All employees engaged in cleaning 
apartments managed by the Housing 
Authority of the City of Richmond, 
California, are centralized in what is 
known as the “cleaners clearing house.” 
Whenever an apartment in any of the 
Authority’s developments _ is 
vacated, the project makes a_ prelim 
inary inspection and phones a cleaning 


sixteen 


Imme- 
diately, a crew of cleaners is sent out 
to do the job. 


order to the clearing house. 


Previously, when each development 
had its own cleaning staff, writes Ex 
ecutive Director R. S. Elliott, the Au 
thority was “constantly faced with the 
problem of having too few or too many 
cleaners in one place. By the time a 
crew was transferred trom one project 
to another, a great deal of time was 
lost.” In fact, he reports, 20 per cent 
of the cleaning crews’ time used to be 
spent in traveling to and from units to 
be cleaned. 

This is how the new setup works: 
When the clearing house receives a 
cleaning order, one of the four fore 
men notes the size of the unit and 
selects an appropriate number ot 
cleaners needed for the job. The 
cleaners pick up their supplies and 
equipment from the supply clerk whose 
job it is to have such equipment ready 
at all times in order to eliminate de 
lays. Then the foreman takes the crew 
to the unit in a station wagon, inspects 
the unit to determine the amount ot 
time needed to clean it, plans the work 
for the crew, and tells the crew when 
she will return to pick them up. If the 
entire dwelling is to be scrubbed, the 
foreman allows two hours. If only 
floors, stoves, and bathroom fixtures 
need cleaning, she allows from thirty 
to forty-five minutes. 

While the foreman is making her 
inspection, the cleaners gather all the 
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Resident Maintenance Won't Work! 





The following is an unsigned let- 
ter, originally published in the 
November 1946, newsletter of 
NAHO’s Pacific Southwest Re- 
gional Council. 


ANY COMMENTS? 





Resident maintenance is a_ failure! 
ver since | became a public houser, 
the cry of resident maintenance as the 
key to successful management has been 
drummed into my ears but, truthfully 
speaking, it’s a lot of malarkey. We 
are ashamed of resident maintenance. 

Many lengthy reports are regularly 
written about successful resident main 
tenance in projects. However, what 
they don’t report is that: (1) resident 
maintenance is more costly than man 
maintenance; (2) residents 
resent it; (3) public relations suffer; 
(+) most developments are not planned 
tor good resident maintenance; (5) be 


agement 


cause of the unsightly appearance ot 
some projects, we are injuring public 
housing. 


More Costly 


In order to do a good job in resident 
maintenance, the manager must spend 
a good part of every day in prodding 
and policing the residents. For exam 
ple, taking a hypothetical development 
ot 300 families with an area of five 
acres for resident maintenance, it 
would require 40 per cent of the man- 
ager’s time to enforce resident main- 
tenance. This time at $3200 a year 
would amount to $1280. Checkout of 
tools and tools lost and damaged could 
be estimated at $525, making a total 
of $1805 for resident maintenance. 

If management maintained _ the 
grounds, the major expense throughout 
the year would be a fifth of a grounds- 
man’s time for cutting resident lawns 
with a power-mower and a fourth of 
his time for watering. If his annual 


soiled linens, curtains, pillows, etc. and 
place them in the station wagon. 
These items are taken to the clearing 
house and sent out to the laundry from 
there. 


RAT, PEST CONTROL 

The New York City Housing Au- 
thority has declared total war on rats. 
Licensed crews of the Housing Au- 
thority have begun a rodent and insect 
extermination campaign on a vast scale 
in an effort to completely wipe out 


wage were $1800 per year, the cost 
would be $360 for mowing and $450 
for watering, making a total of $810. 
\ saving of $995 would result, in this 
case, through management maint 
nance. 
Residents Resent It 

Residents, like other people, feel 
they are living in a free country and 
resent regular “billets doux” in the 
torm of notices of infractions of resi 
dents maintenance rules. They begin 
to look upon management as a police- 
man. 


This type of procedure does not 
create good public relations. Residents 
squawk about management treatment 
and the public gets the feeling that 
public housing expects more than is 
reasonable. 

Have you ever tried to determine 
responsibility for a plot of grass in 
front of a 2- or 3-story building? The 
average resident winds up taking care 
of the whole building or none at all. 
It is difficult to have clearcut lines of 
responsibility under these circumstances 
and the end result is that neither man 
agement nor the resident knows where 
one resident's area begins and another 
ends. 

Unsightly Appearance 

The uniform appearance resulting 
from experienced management main 
tenance in private housing projects is 
something we are all aware of. Com 
pare these developments with the usual 
unsightly, uneven character of resi 
dent maintenance of public housing 
projects. Since thousands of citizens 
judge all of the public housing pro- 
gram by this surface appearance, it 
behooves us to consider the matter 
seriously. 

This is my opinion and my experi- 
ence bears me out. If there is a man- 
ager who can honestly argue these 
points, I, for one, will be an interested 
reader. 


these pests at the sites of Housing Au- 
thority announced 
recently by Authority Chairman, Ed- 
mond B. Butler. 


projects, it was 


The Authority will make use of a 
wartime discovery, Antu, a_ rodent 
killer more deadily to rats, but safer to 
human beings, than anything previ- 
ously discovered. The campaign is be- 
ing directed by the Authority’s con- 
sultant on pest control, a nationally 
known expert. 
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Operating Costs Compared For New England 


The Region I office of the Federal 
Public Housing Authority recently 
made a study of income and expense 
for the thirty-eight low-rent housing 
proyects in New England. This study 
was prepared to enable local housing 
authorities in the to obtain a 
picture of the income and expense ex 
their projects in relation 
to that of other projects of like char 


region 
perience ol 


acteristics; also in relation to other au 
thorities in the region and to a regional 
average. The study also was made to 
enable the Regional Office to get a 
view of these same relationships. Thus 
a number of statistical tables served as 
tools for evaluating the management 
operations of the region, 


The analysis included the income 
experience during the 
1945 of urban FPHA 
aided projects financed under PL-412, 
PL-671, and PWA. Both locally and 
tederally-owned developments were in 
cluded—but only 
local housing authorities. One of the 
tables prepared for the study appears 
below. It shows major median expendi 
tures by types for all low-rent develop 
ments, grouped according to the publi 
law under which they were financed. 


and expense 


calendar year 


those managed by 


Although these data reveal very tew 
significant differences in operating costs 
directly related to the public law clas 
sifications, the individual project fg 
ures on which the table was based do 
show marked differences the 
operating costs of individual projects. 
The operating statistics and unit ex 
penditures by individual project and 
local authority are not included in this 
presentation, however, 
confidential 


among 


due to. their 
Some of the 
findings made possible by these com 
parative project statistics, broken down 
according to the various expense classi- 
fications, may be summarized as fol 
lows. There are various limitations 
that must be imposed in using these 
hgures, details of which are available 
in the full report of the study. 


Management Expense. Total Man 
agement Expense, it may be noted from 
the table, was about the same for PL 
11, 671, and 412 developments. For 
individual projects, however, the range 
extended from a low of $1.33 per unit- 
month, to a high of $4.41. The data 
suggest that project size or type of 
management (project office, central 
office, or both) is not the reason for the 
wide variation in unit cost. 


character. 


However, 
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Low-Rent Programs 


LOUIS S. KATZ 
Regional Statistician, Federal P 
Housing A 


U GQ \L 


ithority Regi n 


the management 
itself does not directly 


range ol expense in 
reflect economy 
A number ot 
the projects show relatively high man 


agement as the 


of operation in all cases. 
expense result of in 


creased supervision, because of which 
they have been able to accomplish ecor, 
omies in other items of expense, pat 
ticularly Operating Services and Dwell 
ing Uulities, Total 
Operating Expense less than some proj 
with 


expenses. 


and to show a 


ects relatively low management 

Operating Services. The wide range 
shown Total 
(from $.95 below 


above the median) is due chiefly to the 


tor Operatung Services 


the median to $2.46 


In only 
two projects did Watchmen Expens« 


charge for Janitorial Expense. 
exceed Janitorial Expense, while in ses 
enteen projects no charges were re 
The 


variations in watchmen expense are duc 


ported tor Watchmen Expense. 


mainly to the location and environment 
of the project. Again it is noteworthy 
that the per unit month cost for Op 
‘rating Services bore little relationship 
to the size of project, for large and 
small projects were found arrayed far 
xelow and above the median. 

Public Utilities. In terms of per cent 
of Total utility 


charges were 45.4 per cent for the Re 


Operating Expense, 


gion as a whole, but ran as high as 


65 per cent for some projects, while 


in others it was only 33 per cent, Ex 


DISTRIBUTION BY TYPE OF 


MEDIAN 
671, AND 412 DEVELOPMENTS IN FPHA REGION I 


cept tor one or two extremes, however, 
the 
two dollars of 


unit-month within 
the 

However, it should be borne in mind 
that, the the 


character and fur 


per costs were 


median 
with 


great variations in 


extent of utilities 


nished by various projects, as well as 
the differences in the costs of electricity 
and gas obtained from the various pub 
lic utility companies under the several 

inds of ntracts, the deviation of any 
the 


no valid criterion of good or bad pet 


project trom average is, in itself, 


tormance. It is necessary to consider 
the various types ot he ating equipment 
used, the number of units, the design 
type ol each project, and the type ol 


utilities furnished. Another explanation 


tor variations in costs can be { yund in 
the type ot metering whether master 
metered or individually-metered \s 


can be readily appreciated, costs wo | 
be higher In projects without individual 
meters 

(a) Water. The 
Water did not vary much among PI 
ll, 671 412 
yroups, but the range diffe rence among 
ndividual projects was $0.86 per unit 


average cost ror 


and developments as 


month between the highest average ex 


pense of $1.31 for a PL 67] develop 
ment and the lowest average expense 
of $0.45 for a PL 671 development 


(b) Electricity. The spread among 
ndividual projects in the charges for 


Electricity was even than that 
tor Water, with a high of $2.94 per 
unit-month and a $0.51 


unit-month. Among the three groups 


EXPENDITURE 


greater 


low of per 


FOR ALL PL 11, 
DATA TAKEN FROM 


OPERATING STATEMENTS FPHA-621 
During Calendar Year, 1945 


Median All Projects 
Expenditure 

PUM Per 
Cent 

s 
Total expe nse 21 99! 100.0 
Management Expense 2.92 | 13.3 
Operating Services 1.36 6.2 
Utilities 8. 68 39.5 
RM&R 5.36 | 24.4 
Publie Services 37 1.7 
Insurance 30 1.3 
Collection Loss 10 } 
Other expense Ol . 
Xe seTves l 71 7 s 
Operating improvements 11S 5.4 

Excludes Rental to FPHA in order to show 


* Less than 


05 per cent 
# Less than $0.005 


P 


Ss 


DE 
=) 


PL 11 PL 671 PL 412 
UM Per PUM Per PUM Per 
Cent Cent Cent 

$ $ 

10: 100.0 21.96 100.0 21.54 100.0 
Q5 11S 2 00 13.2 2.93 13.6 
6 7.0 1.18 o.4 1 42 ob 6 
66 38.5 8% 59 4 2 8 56 304 
OS | 24.2 | 6.22 83 1.77 bo. 
25 1.0 49 2.2 33 1.5 
7 1.5 37 1.7 26 i.Z 
O5 2 14 6 09 1 
(V2 l 01 | 
S86 7.4 | 1.71 7.8 1.69 7.8 
i2 S.4 34 15 1.48 6.9 

able r gest ! u ips oly J 
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of projects, PL 11 projects ranked the 
highest with an average PUM of $2.45, 
because 80 per cent of the units use 
electricity for cooking. PL 412 and 671 
developments had almost equal charges 
for the groups as a whole, with an 
average expense of $1.78 and $1.77. 

(c) Gas. Charges were reported for 
Gas on all but three projects. The 
average expense for Gas ranged from 
a low of $0.73 to a high of $2.75 

(d) Heating. Heating costs, which 
accounted for over half of the total 
expense for Utilities, varied consider 
ably among individual projects. The 
highest average expense per unit 
month reported was $10.13, while the 
lowest was $1.00. 

R.M.&R. Individual averages for 
R.M.&R. ranged from a low of $2.16 
toa high of $10.07. 

(a) R.M.&R. Supervision. R.M.&R. 
expense on nine of the projects in 
cluded no charge for R.M.&R. Super 
vision. On the others the charges 
varied from a high of $1.63 to a low 
of $0.13 per unit-month. 

(b) Grounds and Structures, Grounds 
and structures maintenance — varied 
widely. While the lowest charge re 
ported for Grounds was $0.12, the 
average for all developments was $0.79, 
and the highest for an individual proj 
ect was reported as $1.41. Similarly the 
average charge for 


maintenance to 
structures for all developments was 
$0.55, but among the different projects 
it ranged from a high of $1.17 to a 
low of $0.16 per unit-month. 

(c) Painting and Decorating. Paint 
ing and Decorating represents from 
one-third to over three-fourths ot 
the total R.M.&R. expense re 
ported for all but a few projects. Ex 
cluding a single project which spent 
only $0.41 per unit-month, the mini 
mum charge reported for Painting and 
Decorating was $0.70, while the top 
charge ran as high as $4.38, and the 
average for all developments was $2.31. 
However, this large variance may be 
due to the inadequacy of the reporting 
period (a calendar year rather than 
the painting cycle) and some local au 
thorities may have given their project 
a complete overhauling, while others 
may have deterred major jobs because 
of a shortage of labor or materials. 

(d) Plumbing and Gas System. The 
expense for plumbing and gas work 
ranged from $0.11 to $1.78 per unit 
month. This indicates that, as with 
painting, major repairs may be necessi 
tated during one year and not another, 
which would bring the cost for that 
year far above the median, $0.33 PUM. 

(e) Electrical System. Three-fourths 
of the projects report a charge of less 
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This is Public Housing 





At the Texas State Fair in October, the above exhibit told the story of low-rent 
housing through a series of question-and-answer posters and through enlarged ‘‘be- 
fore-and-after”’ pictures. Models of the Little Mexico Village low-rent development 
in Dallas and of three San Antonio developments attracted particular attention. 

The two-week exhibit was sponsored by the Texas Association of Housing Officials 
and was prepared and shown by Mr. Ben W. Carter, special assistant in the Region V 
FPHA office. The design for the display was executed by Messrs. Robert S. Arnold 
and Paul P. Rose of the FPHA Region V Planning Division. Staff members from the 
Dallas and Fort Worth Authorities and from FPHA shared the job of providing 


continuous attendance at the booth. 


More than a million and a half Texans attended the Fair—and many of them 
got their first factual view of public housing from the exhibit: ‘Why that means 
everybody can live decent,’ was one of the comments overheard at the booth. 


than $0.20 per unit-month on their 
electrical system, while some find it 
necessary to spend as much as $0.55 
per unit-month. 

(f) Heating and Ventilating System. 
While the charge for Heating and Ven 
tilating was about the same for all PL 
671 and 412 projects combined, namely, 
$0.44 and $0.40 respectively, the aver 
aged tor all PL 11 projects was $1.62. 

(g) Ranges, Refrigerators, and Other 
Equipment. Except in one or two in 
stances, the average expense per unit 
month for repairs and maintenance ot 
ranges, refrigerators, and other equip 
ment, was of little consequence com 
pared to the other R.M.&R. items. For 
the above three items combined the 
average for all PWA projects was only 
$0.22, while for PL 671 projects it 
amounted to $0.27 and for PL 412 
projects, $0.22. per unit-month. 

Miscellaneous Operating Expenses. 
Nine projects reported no expenditures 
for Public Services, while three proj 
ects charged over $1.00 per unit-month 
to this account. The average for all 
projects, however, was only $0.20 per 
unit-month, with a low of $0.01 for 
PWA projects and a high of $0.28 for 
PL 671 developments. The average ex 
pense per unit-month for Supple 
mentary Community Services (Health, 
Education, and Recreation) ranged 
among individual projects from a high 
of $0.79 to no expenditures at al! in 
five projects. 

Insurance. The per unit-month ex 
pense for Insurance was among the 
most constant of all expenditures re 
ported. For both PWA and PL 671 
projects, it averaged $0.37, while for 


PL 412 developments it was only $0.26 
per unit-month. Three-fourths of all 
projects reported a charge to Insurance 
which came within $0.10 of the aver- 
age (median) of $0.28 per unit-month. 
Other Expense. The 
Other Expense reported by all but two 
projects was negligible, amounting to 
less than one-tenth of one per cent 
ot Total Operating Expense (excluding 
Reserves) for all projects combined. 


amount of 


Collection Loss. Six projects re 
ported no Collection Loss, while one 
actually had a credit to this account. 
Thirteen other projects charged less 
than $0.10 per unit-month to Collec 
tion Loss, which was the average. 

Reserves. The average shown under 
Reserves represents the amounts re 
served during the calendar year, which 
when added to the amount reserved 
during previous years, makes up the 
total Reserves for 
date. 


a given project to 
The total reserved during 1945 
ranged from a credit of $3.16 to a 
charge of $10.37. Sixteen projects re 
ported a credit to Reserves for R.M.&R. 
The charges made to Reserves for Va 
cancy and Collection Loss ranged from 
a low of zero to a high of $5.22. 
Non-Operating Expenses. Ten proj 
ects reported no charge to Operating 
Improvements during 1945. One proj 
ect actually had a credit of $0.05 per 
unit-month. On the other hand, one 
or two projects had very large expendi 
tures for operating improvements dur- 
ing the year, which resulted in very 
large PUM’s for the period included 
in this analysis. These factors must 
be taken into account in comparing the 
expenses of the various projects 
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Why I Left Public Housing 


I left housing mainly because I was 
offered an opportunity to carry on a 
piece of work in my own field. I am 
on a leave of absence but for various 
reasons do not expect to apply for an 
other position in public housing. My 
reasons are as follows: 

While I have the same strong belief 
in the social values of public housing 
that I had when I entered this field, 
and deep respect for the integrity and 
ability of many of my associates, | 
found that the channels for using my 
previous experience in social move- 
ments were limited. More and more, 
emphasis seemed to be placed on pro 
cedures, rather than on the objectives 
of the program. Unless one is a pro- 
cedures expert, this emphasis makes for 
a rather dull day-by-day job in an 
executive position. 

Again, a concern for the program 
and its objectives often seems to be 
secondary, in the minds of many peo 
ple, to a concern for place and position. 
Too often, a much-needed piece of 
work had to be delayed or given up 
entirely because of inter-section jeal 
ousies or fear that some one would 
be relegated to a lower grade of pro- 
fessional work. This fear is entirely 
natural, given the general condition of 
economic insecurity among wage and 
salary earners, but in some way dis- 
cussion of grades and _ professional 
prestige should be subordinated to con 


Association News— 


the year. Committee appointments re 
lect widely the geographical areas of 
the region and are genuinely represen 
tative of the group’s interests, Mrs. 
McGuire reports. “Each of our com 
mittee chairmen is a member of thé 
Executive Committee and thus reports 
can be made directly to the Executive 
Committee by its members. It also 
means that we will have a ‘working’ 
Executive Committee charged with 
responsibility for accomplishments.” 
Following are the names of the new 
committees and the chairmen: 
FPHA-LHA Relations—R. Redding 
Stevenson, Little Rock. 
Veterans—Gilbert B. Carter, FPHA 
Region V, Fort Worth. 
Administrative Relationship of Hous 
ing and Public Services—Mary Nan 
Gamble, FPHA Region V. 
Chapter Organization—Finley Vin 
son, FPHA Region V. 
Membership—R. A. Bremer, FPHA 
Region V. 
Public-Private Relations—R. Redding 
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cern for the objectives and for efficient 
methods in the work itself. 


Personnel Selection Faulty 


Too little attention, I believe, is given 
to the careful selection of personnel and 
to suitable training. This need I felt 
acutely in the field of management, 
especially when it touched tenant rela 
tions or cooperation with the larger 
community. Usually, an analysis of 
management jobs did not take into 
account the need for experience in 
working with groups of people, or the 
techniques of public relations or com- 
munity organization. Many con 
scientious and _ hard-working _ staff 
members seemed to me to be misfits 
in their particular management jobs 
and to need systematic training in or 
der to do effective work. With some 
important exceptions, training as such 
seemed to be regarded as a frill or a 
side issue, something advocated by 
“long haired reformers” but having no 
real place in management for public 
housing. 

Democratic methods in administra 
tion are sometimes discussed but too 
seldom applied. Therefore, individuals 
who often have much to contribute 
executives, technicians, and clerical staff 

discover that their ideas are not 
wanted, and that their special experi 
ence is not fully used. Full explanations 
of changing policies are not always 
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Stevenson. 


Conference—R. A. Bremer. 


Education and Training—Ross D 
Evahn, Orange, Texas. 


Managers’ Shop Talk—Mrs. Johnny 
Smith, Galveston. 


Maintenance—M. V. Carlton, Fort 


Worth. 


The Executive Committee voted to 
hold two full regional conferences 
every year. In 1947, the regular annual 
conference will be held in September 
and, in addition, a spring meeting will 
be held late in February. The new 
conference committee is now working 
on plans for the spring meeting. 


At the recent annual conference held 
in Denver this past September, Miss 
Irma Greenawalt of Denver was elected 
to one-year membership on the Execu 
tive Committee. Her name was in 
advertently omitted from the list pub 
lished in the November Journat. 


given, or are given too late, by top 
officials, leaving minor executives con 
fused and at a loss as to what they 
should do. 

\s in other fields, opportunities for 
women to reach the higher grades of 
responsible positions seemed to be non 
existent. With few exceptions, women 
managers were assigned to small proj 
ects and found it hard to advance 
at least this seemed to be true among 
the women I knew. Often an experi 
enced woman executive seemed to be 
working under a less experienced man, 
with no opportunity for advancement 
In a field where social objectives should 
be taken for granted, as in public hous 
ing, the contribution which trained 
women might make, especially in broad 
organization programs, supervision, 
and overall administration, seemed to 
he disc ounted, 


Long-Range Goals Needed 

\s I said above,'I have a strong be 
lief in public housing and a strong per 
sonal interest in it. If opportunities 
were open that would make use of 
my experience and allow for programs 
in training, community relations, etc., 
| would certainly consider returning to 
this field. At present, my impression 
after two years in: the field is that I 
can make better use of my time and 
experience in other fields, where there 
is more emphasis on long-range objec- 
tives, in terms of the people to be 
served, and the whole community of 
which public housing is a part. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST , 

One of the resolutions adopted at 
the Pacific Northwest Regional Con 
ference in Seattle last month proposed 
that the 1947 conference should be held 
jointly with the Southwest Regional 
Council. The Executive Committees of 
both Councils will get together to con 
sider the possibilities of holding such 
a joint meeting. 

Cooperation between the two regions 
at the just-concluded Seattle meeting 
was evidenced by the attendance of 
Langdon Post, Director of FPHA Re 
gion VI, who gave one of the principal 
addresses of the conference. 

Officers and Executive Committee 
members elected for 1946-47 in the 
Pacific Northwest Region are: 

President—Floyd S. Ratchford, Van 
couver; Vice-President—James J. Brett, 
Butte; Executive Committee (three- 
year terms)—Dan Rapalee, Seattle; 
Earl Burdick, Clackamas County, Ore- 
gon. Holdover officers and Committee 

(Continued on page 298) 
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In conjunction with the collection of 
information for the 1946-47 Housing 
Directory, NAHO this year analyzed 
the occupations of 2033 commissioners 
of 411 local housing authorities. (Al 
though 444 local authorities are listed 
in the Directory, not all of them re 
ported the names or occupations of 
their commissioners. ) 

The general pattern of occupations 
in the new analysis closely follows that 
of an earlier tabulation of the occupa 
tions of 1378 commissioners of 267 
authorities, which was prepared in the 
summer of 1945 (see August 1945 
JouRNAL, page 136). As can be seen 
from the comparative tables below, the 
heaviest concentration of occupations 
continues to be in the fields of bank 
ing, business, and industry. However, 
this group has declined during the year 
from a litthe more than half of the 
total number of commissioners to some 
what less than one-half. 

A further breakdown of this bank 
ing-business-industry classification 
shows that while the “banking” com 
ponent (including real estate and sav 
ings and loan officials, insurance brok- 


Occupations 


Business, Banking, and Industry 


WHAT ARE THE OCCUPATIONS OF LOCAL 
AUTHORITY COMMISSIONERS? 


ers, and bankers ) still leads the group 
with 356 commissioners, it accounts for 
17.5 per cent of the total number of 
commissioners, as against 21 per cent in 


1945, 


The 1946 material was further sub 
divided in a way that was not possible 
in the previous analysis. Thus it has 
been possible to determine that 153 
commissioners within the “banking” 
group—7.5 per cent of the total—are 
engaged in real estate and savings and 
loan activities alone. Nearly 5 per cent 

-100 commiussioners—are banking ex 
ecutives. 

The largest professional 
made up of lawyers 


group is 
124 commission 
ers or 6 per cent of the total. The next 
largest group includes 49 physicians 
and dentists—2.4 per cent. Educators 
are third with 46 commissioners and 
clergymen fourth with 45—each com 
ing to somewhat more than 2 per cent 
of the total. 
are engineers, and another 17 are archi 


Some 33 commissioners 


tects. Health and welfare workers, in 
cluding social workers, account for only 
12 commissioners—less than .5 per cent. 


~ Number and Percentage 


Professions (Law, Medicine, Ministry, Architecture, 


Welfare, etc.) 


Wage Earners and Labor Officials 
Farmers and Farm Organizations 
Public Officials and Civic Leaders 
Miscellaneous 


1945 1946 

740 54 915 45 

281 ?() $44— 22 

142— 10 301 15 

57 4 88 4 

69 5 117— 6 

89 7 168 R° 

Total 1378—100 2033—100 


ASSOCIATION NEWS— Continued from page 297 


members are: Secretary-Treasurer - 

Lela Hall, Seattle; Executive Commit- 
tee— William A. Shanafelt, King 
County, Washington; Robert L. 
George, FPHA Region VII, Seattle. 
Everett G. Humble, President of the 
Puget Sound Chapter, is an ex officio 
Executive Committee member. There 
is one vacancy on the Executive Com- 
mittee, which has not yet been filled. 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 

Over 300 persons attended the three 
day Pacific Southwest Regional Con 
ference in Asilomar, California, on 
December 10, 11, and 12. Fuller details 
on the meeting will be carried in the 
January JourNnaL. Officers and Execu 
tive Board members elected for the 
coming year are as follows: 

President—James Richardson, Val- 
lejo; Vice-President—John Peterson, 
Long Beach; Secretary—Ruth Cress 
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well, San Diego; Executive Board- 
John Arvin, San Diego; Ben Cameron, 
Clark County, Nevada; Robert Elliott, 
Richmond; Clee Foster, Los Angeles 
County; Archibald Guild, Honolulu, 
Hawaii; Ed Horwinski, Oakland; Fred 
Lawrence, Santa Barbara; Albert Le- 
fevre, Benicia; Arthur G. Long, San 
Francisco; Henry Smith, Utah; Ralph 
Watkins, Maricopa County, Arizona; 
George Weise, Contra Costa County. 

Ex officio members of the Executive 
Board are: Langdon W. Post, Director, 
FPHA Region VI; Preston L. Wright, 
Regional Expediter, Region VI; 
George E. Stephan, Immediate Past 
President of the Council; John W. 
Beard and Howard L. Holtzendorff, 
members of the NAHO Board of Gov- 
ernors; and the Presidents of the char- 
tered chapters in the Region—Hugo 
Allardt, Central California; Henry A. 
Brans, San Diego; Charles F. Daley, 





= 


FRANK WENRICH 
resigned as Executive Director of the Housing 
Authority ot the City of Newark during Ni 
vember to undertake — the 


privately-financed housing on a large scale— 


construction olf 


that is, on a community basis, planning to 
build several hundred units in connection with 
community and commercial facilities. 

Dr. Carl A. Baccaro, who had been an 
Authority commissioner since 1942 (serving 
as Chairman for three of those years), suc 
ceeded Mr. Wenrich as the Authority's Di- 
rector 


SHIRLEY ADELSON SIEGEL 

is the recently appointed Executive Director 
of the expanded Los Angeles Citizens Housing 
Council. Mrs. Siegel was the Executive D 
rector of the Citizens’ Housing Council ot 
New York during 1944-45 

ROY MacAFEE 

has been appointed manager in 
charge of veterans emergency housing for the 
lowa Stat College in Ames, lowa To take 
his new position, he left Oak Ridge, Tennes 
see, where he had been doing a management 
job since early in 1946. 


housing 


AUBREY DAVIS 

has been appointed Assistant Director of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Seattle, 
succeeding to the position left vacant by Ray 
Adams. Mr. Davis served for four years in 
the United States Army, before which time 
he was on the FPHA staff. 


ERNEST BUFF, JR. 

recently transferred from FPHA to the Land 
and Community Facilities Program Section 
of NHA’s Program Determination and Re 
view Branch. He had been with FPHA for 
four years in the Management Standards anc 
Services Division. 


DAVID KROOTH 

HOWARD VICKERY 

NEIL DALTON 

NORTON LONG 

have all recently resigned trom the Office ot 
the Administrator-Expediter of the National 
Housing Agency, following President Tru- 
man’s December 14 announcement of a re 
vised Veterans Emergency Housing Program. 


LLOYD RODWIN’S 

appointment to the staff of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology included an assign 
ment to teach a seminar in housing. (The 
JouRNAL takes this occasion to correct the 
statement carried about Mr. Rodwin in the 
November Journat with reference to his 
Littauer Fellowship at Harvard. The Journat 
reported that Mr. Rodwin held the Fellowship 
under the NHA-Harvard Housing Education 
plan. The NHA-Harvard plan has no rela 
tionship to the Littauer Fellowship, which is 
awarded by the University only and normally 
goes to men in public service whos¢ previous 
graduate and/or undergraduate work an 
professional experience have been marked by 
“real intellectual distinction”—the expectation 
being that they will continue in the public 


service, reaching high administrative levels 


San Francisco Bay Area; Virginia 
Hedges, Southern California; George 
R. Wallace, Ventura County; 
T. Walter, Vallejo. 


James 
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TENANT EDUCATION APPROACH TO MANAGEMENT 

I read with considerable interest the piece by Elizabeth 
Wood entitled “The New Approach to Management—Ten 
ant Education” in the November issue of the JourRNAt. 
While I am in complete agreement with everything she 
says, | was rather surprised at the utle of the article, since, 
as a matter of fact, there is nothing really new about that 
concept. In numerous articles written as early as 1934 
including some by Mr. Goldfeld and myself—the importance 
of “re-educating” the rehoused slum dweller was empha 
sized again and again as a basic tenet of successful housing 
management. And of course the whole principle on which 
this approach to housing management is based can be traced 
back to Octavia Hill in London and her work between 1870 
and 1911. In letters to her fellow-workers, Miss Hill once 
wrote: “You can not deal with the people and their houses 
separately. The principle on which the whole work rests is 
that the inhabitants and their surroundings must be im 
proved together.” Of course, | appreciate that not enough 
local housing authorities in this country have taken cogni 
zance of this fundamental truth and perhaps from that 
standpoint the approach tends to be new. 

Beatrice G. Rosahn, New Britain, Connecticut. 











PROUD OF PUBLIC HOUSING 

Permit me to congratulate you on the November issue of 
The Journar. It in informative in all respects. I was par 
ticularly impressed with Elizabeth Wood's essay, which 
made me realize, more than ever, the long way we have 
yet to go. The only article thus far by persons formerly 
employed in public housing, giving their reasons for leaving 
the field, that struck a responsive chord in me was that of 
George E. Tasch. It reflects common sense, fairness, and 
“enlightened selfishness.” More power to him! 

One of these days before very long I, too, may record my 
reasons for leaving public housing but it will not be an 
expression of dissatistaction with men, women, or things, 
nor one of frustration. It will be a note of deep gratitude 
that I was privileged to participate in an eminently worthy, 
humane, and sensible enterprise—and an acknowledgment 
that, because of my own failings or infirmities, | was no 
longer capable of standing my ground and delivering the 
goods. 

My association and contacts with the men and women of 
FPHA, and of its predecessors, USHA and the PWA Hous 
ing Division, have been satisfying and pleasant. There have 
been differences, yes many of them, but on the whole | 
have found them to be earnest and conscientious workers, 
with vision and understanding, who were doing their level 
best to do a good job. It they were wrong, it was because 
they, too, were only men and women after all. I often found 
them to be more tolerant and charitable toward my mistaken 
ideas than I was toward theirs. In a movement such as 
ours, which engages so many people, nationally, regionally, 
and locally, there are bound to be some misfits but my 
experience in life is that such is the case everywhere and 
that, after all, these misfits do not last very long and, in the 
long run, offer no serious problems. 

| have no misgivings whatever about the future of public 
housing for low-income families. Public housing for other 
than. such families should not be tolerated. The legitimate 
interests of private enterprise must be fully protected, now 
and in the future, and “housers” in every phase of the 
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program will do well to keep that objective constantly 


betore them. Centralization of power in government to the 
end that legitimate private business suffers must be avo'ded 
Public housing progress may, from time to time, be retarded 
or even halted temporarily. Such is now the case. But the 
foundation of public low-rent housing is sound, morally, 
materially, and economically—a fact which the American 
people recognize more every day, as obstacles and handicaps 
ire thrown in its path, and even the acts of over-ambitious 
and ove! powered government agencies, which are now 
nullitying the low-income character of the program, will 
not permanently defeat the public demand for decent, safe, 
and sanitary dwellings tor the American peopl 
]. C. de Holl, Birmingham, Alabama. 

NEWS FROM CHINA 
Thank you for the triendly letter of February 18. It 
August 20! | 
enjoyed your hery, hard-hitting editorial in March on the 
subject of real estate associations and their insincere efforts 
at finding a solution to the housing shortage. We must 


reached me (in Amoy, China) today 


cooperate with all elements in the community—but some 
times there are fundamental conflicts between the public 
interest and special interest groups—and we have to get off 
the fence, as you neatly did, on the right side. 

I haven't had an idle moment since joining UNRRA and 
am grateful for it. Instead of working in “Field Shelter,” 
as originally assigned, I became involved in a movement of 
7000 Chinese refugees from the P.I. to China and wound 
up as a Displaced Persons Specialist. Instead of sheltering, 
I had to find out how to get a ship and place about 1500 
men, women, and children on it. Now, after seeing Hong 
kong and Shanghai; after glimpsing lovely Hangchow for 
a week; after “Jeepo carting” it from Hangchow to Foo 
chow, over hill and dale; and after coming by foot, sedan 
chair, river boat, and horse to Amoy, we are about to begin 
the repatriation of over 40,000 retugee “overseas Chinese” 
persons stranded by war circumstances from their normal 
domiciles in Malaya, Burma, Siam, East Indies, etc. At last 
| am applying some of my shelter experience—mostly learned 
with Farm Security. We are setting up an embarkation 
center in Amoy that will handle 3000 persons per day, 
including feeding. 

About housing in China I have very little to say. The 
more one sees ol this vast country, the less one has to say 
Something like Socrates on the subject of Knowledge 
Shanghai, as you know, is a madhouse. Gold bars, said to 
be worth about $1000, are traded around like cigarettes 
from one to ten bars in return for a “key” to an apartment. 
(Personally, | am a man of moderate means and haven't 
even seen a gold bar—not to speak of owning one. Entre 
nous, | don't even believe the darn things exist.) To start 
talking about monthly rental would be getting into figures 
! usually associate with a budget for a 500-unit public hous 
ing project at home, so I'll skip it. 

Amoy is an island off the coast of Southern Fukien in 
South China. It was fairly prosperous due to overseas 
Chinese remittances—but the Japanese occupation since 1938 
has given it a rather shabby appearance. Most of the build 
ings are built of stone—taken from the surrounding hills, 
Amoy being a volcanic island. There is no housing shortage 
here, since about one-third of the population fled to the 
interior or died from malnourishment during the occupation. 
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Over on Kulangsu—the residential spot of an island across 
from Amoy—there are massive, often grotesque, homes built 
of stone and brick by wealthy overseas Chinese. The cost 
of these mansions was, of course, ridiculously low—but the 
amazing thing is the rental that is being paid by the tenants 
today. Most of the rentals are token payments of about 
CNC$2000 per month (U.S. $1.00)! The other day | heard 
a lady complaining because her rent was being raised to 
CNC$3000! Please—don’t try to figure it out. It has to do 
with old Chinese customs relating to renting of domiciles 
and wouldn’t apply at all if an American were trying to 
rent the place. 

Greetings to fellow housers and good luck to your 
endeavors. 

Irving Abkin, Amoy, China. 


FILM SERVICE FOR SOUTHERN AGENCIES 

Since I left my job as Information Adviser in Region IV 
last June, | have had an opportunity to travel throughout 
the south and, as an “outsider,” observe perhaps more accu- 
rately than before the various efforts made by local housing 
authorities during the emergency. The differences in levels 
of conception and accomplishment continually amaze me. 
Nothing better illustrates the importance of having good 
men at the base of operations and nothing better illustrates 
the importance of having an organization like NAHO whose 
job it is to keep educating the local fellows on the funda- 
mentals of their job. 

But all that is a little beyond the point of this letter. | 
want to tell you about my job. I am chief script writer for 
the Southern Educational Film Production Service, an out- 
fit sponsored by the General Education Board [educational 
foundation endowed by John D. Rockefeller, see page 303}. 
It is a non-profit, film-making agency with headquarters 
in Athens, Georgia, at the University. We make films for, 
or sponsored by, tax-supported agencies, which include local 
housing authorities as well as various divisions of the fed- 
eral organizations. Since the Service began operation less 
than a year ago, not many of the housing people know about 
it, I suspect. 

Many authorities in this region, I recall, have projectors 
and a few have tried to make films, generally with poor 
results. Their attempts to use housing films made from a 
national point of view almost inevitably turn out badly 
because of the differences in outlook characteristic of federal 
and local agencies. Our job is to make films here in the 
south that will be useful here. Our Director, Nick Read of 
Montgomery, Alabama, worked for several years with John 
Grierson and the Canadian Film Service, directing such 
headliners as “Greece Is an Island.” Our production man 
is Bob Clifford, who directed Bell Aircraft’s film work 
during the war. Our cameramen are all southerners with 
professional experience and training. I hope we will have 
a chance to do some good films for the people here. Good- 
ness knows the public needs educating! 

By the way, the article “Why I Left Public Housing” 
was an interesting tid-bit. Why not have a full-fledged 
debate on it? 

George C. Stoney, Atlanta. 


MORE PUBLIC HOUSING SELF-ANALYSIS URGED 

I wish to compliment you and your staff on THE JourNAL 
oF Housine. It is attractive in appearance and the material 
is interestingly presented. I am particularly well impressed 
with your constructive action in publishing the “Why | 
Left Housing” letters. From the tone of the “Letters to the 
Editor,” some of the reasons for leaving have evidently hit 
tender spots. 

Within the last week, a matter has occurred that I feel 
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should not be overlooked or ignored by those interested in 
a continuing federal housing program. I refer to the report 
on housing by Mr. Truman’s War Investigating Committee 
of the Senate. The charges of gross waste, mismanagement, 
and inefficiency are so sweeping and so detailed that unless 
steps are taken immediately to present evidence to the public 
that the charges are untrue, the federal public housing pro- 
gram will be dealt a body blow from which it can never 
recover. 

It seems to me that if you publish the full Truman hous 
ing report in the same spirit of self-analysis with which you 
are publishing the “Why I Left Housing” letters and then 
have leading housing officials explain in detail why such 
devastating charges are not so, it might be of help in re- 
establishing the shaken confidence which this report has 
created. 


Seward H. Mott, Washington, D.C. 


Editor's comment: The Senate Committee report to which 
Mr. Mott refers was not an official Committee report and is 
not obtainable for publication. It was merely a Committee 
staff member’s memorandum, prepared in April 1945 and 
released late in October 1946 by Committeeman Brewster to 
the Republican National Committee as a piece of pre-election 
headline fodder. THe Journat will certainly reproduce the 
Committee’s official report—when and if made—and will 
follow Mr. Mott’s excellent suggestion with reference to 
publishing rebuttals of any criticism the report may contain. 


THE REAL ESTATE LOBBY— 
THE ST. LOUIS ANNUAL REPORT 

Congress has refused for nine years to expand the low 
rent housing program. The real estate lobby has won 
every fight on Capitol Hill. It has knifed the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft Bill—a bill that would have done infinitely 
more for private housing than for public housing. 

The lesson of these nine lost years is that real estate 
owners who fatten on slum profits will fight blindly and 
tenaciously to prevent every American family from having a 
decent home. “Let the poor people live in poor houses,” 
said George W. West of the Chamber of Commerce. 

But public housing can still win in 1947—if public 
housers are willing to fight. All the facts are on their 
side. The pressure has come from the real estate lobby. 

Pressure makes the difference between a Congressman 
who is hostile or indifferent to public housing, and one who 
warmly supports it. Most local housing authorities have 
done less than they could to educate citizens and congress- 
men. Very few have published the case for public housing 
in an attractive, readable, and convincing form. 

I suggest that you may find a story in what the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch did with the report we wrote for the St. 
Louis Housing Authority. You will, I am sure, be in- 
terested in seeing the front-page splash it made. 

I don’t know whether or not you would agree with 
my psychological arguments. It does seem to me that public 
housers have been too much on the defensive, too apolo- 
getic, too eager to appease the private enterprisers. Well, 
Chamberlain thought that was smart strategy, too. 

In the St. Louis report, for the first time, we moved 
over to the offensive, being fortunate enough to have a 
client that was not afraid to come out swinging. This 
doesn’t mean that other housing authorities have been too 
timid. Rather, the fault rests with us for not urging a 
tougher approach. The Missouri situation was made to order 
for some plain talk and that’s what we delivered. 

Alexander L. Crosby, New York City 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


AVAILABLE FROM NAHO 


All orders must be prepaid unless the pur 


chaser is a public agency or a library, or 
obtains permission+to buy on a charge basis 





HOUSING DIRECTORY 1946-1947. 
Publication No. N224. August 1946. 
240 pp., plano. $3.00. Has been dis- 
tributed free to all members of NAHO. 

Lists names, addresses, phone numbers, etc., 
of official and unofhcial 
federal, and 


housing agencies 
Also, and 
managers otf large-scale housing 
public and private. Includes 
maps and seven tables of statistics 
showing the extent, the location, and the 
types of public housing and of local housing 
authorities. 


state, local. 


addresses of 


names 


developments 


housing 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 





CITIES ARE ABNORMAL, edited by 
Elmer T. Peterson. (See listing, October 
Journal, page 236.) 

The abyss between our urban-industrial 
society and its rural-folk origins is deep. Here 
is a symposium extolling this dichotomy and 
demanding “orderly decentralization”—pre 
sumably decentralization back to our “origins” 
—in the name of generations of Americans yet 
unborn. The small volume does so with consid- 
erable aplomb. It is partly well written, by a 
motley array of “experts,” ranging from an 
authority like Warren S. Thompson to prolific 
writers like Louis Bromfield. All agree—prear 
rangedly it seems—on the necessity of revamp- 
ing our society and leading it back—at least 
with one foot—to the soil, whence it came. 


Yet, they also agree, sometimes grudgingly, 
on the impossibility of turning back the 
stream of developments. However they pose 


some questions—in their language, that means 
they refute some questions—as to the “saga 
of bigness” and “the legend of efficiency” 
supposedly connected with big cities; also 
they refute “the cult of statism” and “the 
myth of the farm as service station.” In 
these refutations, one may more or 
thusiastically concur. 


less en 


It is, however, astounding to see how the 
contributors to this volume went around the 
crucial question of housing. For instance: in 
his complaints about bad health in cities, a 
Dr. Jonathan Foreman from Ohio makes 
much of the nutritional disadvantages of city 
life, minimizing the rural nutritional de- 
ficiencies that were so sharply brought into 


focus by draft board rejections. He roundly 
denounces city housing, without finding a 
word to say about farm housing, over- 


crowded as we know it to be—and insanitary 
and unsafe, not to mention lacking in hous- 
ing comforts that have become fairly standard 
even in neglected parts of neglectful cities. 
Such comforts would, supposedly, be pro- 
vided through Ladd Haystead’s electrification 
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program 
try.” 


and its “possibilities in rural indus 
Invariably the question of the financing 
Even Mr. Brom 
TVA and a future 
members of the group 
interference. Thus the 
although replete with much criticism 
jusuhed, though by no means original 
abounds in inconsistencies that call for equal 
ization through true vision and 
straightforward thinking 
Joseph H 


Fisk University 


of such undertakings arises. 
field finds kind 
MVA, 


decry 


words tor 
other 
governmental 
volume, 


whereas 


honest, 


Bunzel 


BLACK METROPOLIS: A Study of 
Negro Life in a Northern City, by St. 
Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton. 
1945. 809 pp. $5.00. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 383 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 17. 

Vor be 


review od 


THE FUTURE OF HOUSING, by 
Charles Abrams. 1946. 428 pp. $5.00. 
Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York City 16. 

To be 


reviewed 


THE FEDERAL ARCHITECT. October 
1946. 64 pp. Single copy 75 cents. 
Quarterly publication of the Association 
of Federal Architects, 1012 H_ Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

The entire 
public America, covering the work 
of the PWA Housing Division, the low-renr 
and war programs of USHA and FPHA, and 
the rural and resettlement 


issue is devoted to a history of 


housing in 


programs of the 


Resettlement Administration and the Farm 
Security Administration. Includes separate 
lists of low-rent housing standards—those 


required by PWA Housing Division and those 
prescribed by the United States Housing Act. 
Illustrated with photographs and site and 
unit plans of urban and rural public housing 
Additional work of FPHA 
will be carried in the January 1947 issue of 
the quarterly 


material on the 


RENTAL HOUSING FOR VETER- 
ANS. September 1946. 21 pp. and ap- 
pendix, plano. Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, Washington 25, D. C. 

As a means of stimulating construction of 
needed rental housing, this booklet describes 
the “exceptionally attractive” borrowing terms 
available under the revised Title VI of the 
National Housing Act. Includes photographs 
of typical FHA-insured rental housing devel 
opments and eight suggested floor layouts for 
veterans projects. 


URBAN REDEVELOPMENT: A Se- 
lected Bibliography. October 1946. 18 
Pp-, mimeo. 50 cents. American Society 
of Planning Officials, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


List books, articles, and pamphlets broken 


down by the classifications: (1) 
with genera 


reports on spe 


tollowing 
works; (2) 
ipplication; (3) 


general proposals 
and 
cific areas, with recommendations; (4) surveys 
ind investigations without 


surveys 


recommendations 


>) repor.s of conterences, seminars, roun 
tables, ete.; (6) technical maternal; (7) legis 
lation, including citations of state urban re 


development laws 


THE AMERICAN LEGION HOUS.-. 
ING PROGRAM. November 1946. 28 
pp. American Legion, 777 North Merid- 
ian Street, Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 

The text of the 
ial committee on 


report of the Legion's spe 
housing and of 
American Legion 


veterans 


the housing program of th 


is adopted by the national executive com- 
nittee at its meeting on November 22-23 
1946 (see November Journal, page 248) 
Fuller detat's on the Legion's stand are givel 


m page 279, this issuc 
ESTIMATING HOUSING NEEDS, by 
Alexander Block. 1946. 128 pp. 10s. 6d. 


The Architectural Press, 13 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster, London, 
S.W. 1, England. 

An attempt to show how research on poy 


lation statistics as applied to housing cai 


torecast changes in the number, size, an 


other features ot and how 


toward the 
meet the 


sucl 


ue dA 
needs of 


households 
information can be applied 


of building houses to 


tamiulies Although the book applies generally 
to British experience, many of the examples 
cited cover American and Western European 


ensus data, as well 


DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION, 
by Ordway Tead. 1945. 78 pp. $1.25. 
Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 17. 

How an 


administrator can see to it that 


his staff can share and promote the objec 
tives of the organization and find in its serv 
ices increasing satisfaction and development 
The principles of this book can well be 


ulapted to the housing program 


HOUSING FOR YOUR TOWN. Re- 
gional Plan Bulletin No. 67. September 
1946. 12 pp. 50 cents. Regional Plan 
Association, Inc., 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. 

Unless make 
there 1s 


communities act now to new 


house construction an 
danger that the 
repeat the 
World 


dreary 


asset, seriou 
current building boom wil 
mistakes of the following 
War | “produced miles of 
housing laid out in gridirons that today 
ire” blighted The bulletin describes 
five important steps that should be taken 
prevent this prospect: (1) practical 
planning, (2) zoning, (3) subdivision 
trol, (4) building revision (without 
lowering control of public 
facilities show both 


one 
which 


arcas 


now to 
con 
code 
standards), (5) 
Illustrations results of 


good and bad planning 


SUBDIVISION CONTROL AND VET- 
ERANS HOUSING: Veterans Emer- 
gency Housing Program Community 
Action Bulletin 7. November 1946. 12 
pp., plano. National Housing Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Another plea for protection of new neigh 
" 


borhoods, this seventh in the serics of com 
munity action bulletins tells (1) what sub 
division control is and how it operates; (2) 
why such controls are important; and (3) 


what action mayors 
mittees can take 
applied 


emergency housing com 


to see that such controls are 
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NEGRO HOUSING NEEDS: In Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny County, by Joseph 


H. Bunzel. September 1946. 32 pp., 
mimeo. 50 cents. Pittsburgh Housing 
Association, 519 Smithfield Street, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pennsylvania. 

This exploratory study was undertaken be 
cause there is “little specific evidence in the 
form of available statistical data to support 
what is in fact generally known’’—that 
“housing needs of the Negro group in Pitts 
burgh and Allegheny County are great, urg- 
ent, and undisputed.” It attempts to show 
(1) the Negro housing situation as it existed 
in 1940 and (2) the changing picture through 
1945. Bases for the statistics are census data 
computations and studies made by the Pitts 
burgh Housing Association, the Housing Au 
thority of the City of Pittsburgh, NHA, and 
the local war housing center. 


A SURVEY OF HOUSING NEEDS. 
1946. 19 pp., mimeo. Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Seattle, 825 Yesler 
Way, Seattle 4, Washington. 

More than 90 per cent of Seattle's war 
housing tenants—evenly divided among vet 
erans and former inmigrant war workers 
plan to make Seattle their permanent hom« 
1 


us survey of the postwar housing needs ot 
= 26 


52 tamilies living in 10 war housing de 
velopments of the Seattle Housing Authority 
was undertaken “in an effort to assist Seattle's 
business, labor, and industry in planning for 
the additional building of dwellings that 
must take place before the house-shortage 
bottleneck is broken. The Authority feels 
that a study of this type will aid Seattle's 
private housing industry in the kind of long 
range planning necessary to solve the present 
housing predicament.” 


| 
3 


MODEL TOWNSHIP BUILDING 
CODE. 1946. Michigan Planning Com- 
mission, 422 West Michigan, Lansing 15, 
Michigan. 

This model building code tor Michigan 
townships can be adapted for use of other 
communities throughout the country 


PEOPLE ARE FUNNY, by Robert L. 
Sutherland. October 1946. 4 pp. Free 
on request to Texas Association of Hous- 
ing Officials, No. 1 San Felipe Courts, 
Houston 3, Texas. 

A reissue in printed form of a pamphlet 
in which the Director of the Hogg Foundation 
tells why housing management is not purely 
a business relationship that can be conducted 
across the counter in a business-like way 


HOUSING GOALS FOR CHICAGO. 
Report of the Chicago Plan Commission. 
1946. 236 pp., plano. $1.50. Municipal 
Reference Library, Room 1005, City 
Hall, Chicago, Illinois. 

Report and recommendations on Chicago's 
housing needs and how they can best be at 
tained as part of an overall program that is 
“sound in planning, sound in financing, and 
sound in construction.” Considers the prob- 
lem from its economic, financial, legal as- 
pects; covers both development of vacant 
areas and redevelopment of blighted areas; 
points out the need for a limited amount of 
public housing; and concludes with a series 
of fourteen recommendations for city action. 

Some 100,000 new dwelling units are 
needed immediately in Chicago, the Commis 
sion finds. However, because of high current 
construction costs, it believes that “the prac 
tical approach is the construction of new 
dwelling units for those families with the 
ability to purchase homes or pay the prevail 
ing rents in the new structures 
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WHAT CENSUS FIGURES MEAN— 


(Continued from page 283) 


want to build or buy now, under 
present costs 

thus 
70 per cent of the veterans want 
ing to move actually want to 
rent—now. 


It appears, then, that what the Cen 
sus survey reveals is that, although 70 
per cent of the veterans who want to 
move would like to move into a home 
of their own, only 30 per cent of them 
will consider doing so under present 
market conditions; that, based on abil 
ity to pay, something less than 27.5 per 
cent of them can afford home owner 
ship now. 

Additional facts reported in the sur 
vey are as follows: 

—Of the 1,200,000 veterans who state 
a preference for rental housing, the 
survey reveals that more than 800,000, 


lies whose incomes permit of less expensive 
housing accommodations—and they repre 
sent the majority of ex-servicemen—will have 
their requirements fulfilled as houses and 
apartment units presently occupied by the 
higher-income families are vacated and be 
come available for the occupancy of some 
what lower income groups 

Another recommendation of the Commis 
sion calls for the immediate creation of a lan 
clearance commission in Chicago to undertake 
land assembly for redevelopment. Under 1945 
Illinois legislation it is optional for a city 


to delegate urban redevelopment powers 
either to a local housing authority or to a 
land clearance commission. The Chicag 


Housing Authority has been acting as the re 
development agency for the city and last 
year received $4,300,000 in state funds t 
carry out this work 


THE DETROIT PLAN: A Program for 
Blight Elimination. November 1946. 18 
pp. Detroit Housing Commission, 409 
Griswold Street, Detroit, Michigan. 

Facts, figures, and drawings ulustrating 
Detroit's plan for slum clearance and re 
development of 100 acres of blighted land 
Condemnation of the land is being under 
taken by the Detroit Housing Commission 
with municipal funds. Cost of the entire 
site is estimated at $3,750,000. However, 
since the city expects to sell the land for 
$860,000 and, further, since it would, in any 
case, spend $950,000 for public improvements 
in the area, the net community investment is 
estimated at $1,940,000. City officials esti- 
mate that this sum can be made up in in- 
creased tax yield over a period of fifteen 
years. Within twenty years the city expects 
to get back, in addition to this net investment, 
the $950,000 expenditure for community im 
provements. (See July JourNaL, page 145, for 
additional details on the program.) 


STANDARDS FOR MEASURING OF- 
FICE EFFICIENCY. Office Manage- 
ment Series No. 110. 1946. 55 pp. 75 
cents. TOOLS FOR CONTROL IN 
THE OFFICE. Office Management 
Series No. 112. 1945. 30 pp. 50 cents. 


or two-thirds, report ability to pay less 
than $50 per month. 

The average weekly income of 
prospective renters is $43, compared 
to $40 for all veterans, and $48 for 
prospective home buyers. 

Some 6,100,000 veterans are mar 
ried, nearly 2 million of them living 
doubled up with other families or liv 
ing in trailers or rented rooms. 

Approximately 2,100,000 of the 
10,500,000 veterans in non-farm areas 
are living in substandard housing 
dwellings that either need major re 
pairs or lack private bathing facilities. 

In addition, the Bureau reports that 
the hundreds of thousands of veterans 
discharged since June were not covered 
by the survey and most of them can be 
presumed to be seeking homes. 


D.R. 


TECHNIQUES IN DEVELOPING OF- 
FICE TALENT. Office Management 
Series No. 113. 1945. 39 pp. 75 cents. 
American Management Association, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York, New York. 

These pamphlets on office management are 
based on papers presented at the Association's 
Office Management Conference in New York 
City in November 1945. Series No. 110 has 
helpful material on office layout and work 





simplification; No. 112 on visual control 
boards and office equipment; No. 113 > on 
training and merit ratings 
MEMBERSHIP 
INFORMATION 
Individual Active : $10 
Individual Associate 5 
Individual — Junior Active 
(for those with annual in- 
comes under $2409) 5 
Sustaining ..... 25 


and upward in multiples 
of $25, at the option of 
the member. 


Agency—daues are based on the 
number of dwelling units 
owned by a public housing 
agency, starting at $20 as the 


minimum. 


Complete details available 


on request. 
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POSITIONS 


DA-1, EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESI- 
DENT AND GENERAL MANAGER 
OF SUBURBAN COMMUNITY — 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

Duties of the job include maintenance ot 
extensive water, sewer, and road systems; 
supervision otf maintenance and rental of 
about 250 dwellings, together with commer 
cia! properties. Also, administration of other 
business activities of the association—garage 
and filling station, coal and fuel oil business, 
general contracting organization, and nursery 
and landscaping department. Applicant should 
have sufhcient engineering background and 
knowledge of general business practice and 
real estate Salary —S$6000 to 
$8000. There is the possibility that a slightly 
higher salary will be paid to “an exceptional 
type of man.” Also, it is believed that a 
house of sufhcient size tor a family with 
two or three children will be available for the 
man taking this job 


management. 


DA-2, PLANNING AND CONTROL, 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION— 
MIDWEST 

Large manufacturing firm has an opening 
for an experienced specialist in organizational 
planning. Candiulates should be college grad 
uates, preferably with major in business or 
public administration. Post-graduate degree in 
business administration desirable. Should have 
had at least five years of progressive experi 
ence in the helds of business management, 
organizational planning and control, industrial 
engineering, administrative procedures, or pub 


he administration. Salary—$5000 to $7000 


DA-3, ARCHITECT—SOUTHEAST 

To review architectural plans and specifica 
tions for new construction at state institutions 
and to assist with the development of institu 
tional site plans. Must have had five to ten 
years’ experience in architectural design and 
constructor. Institutional site planning ex 
perience desirable. Salary—up to $4848, ck 
pending upon experience. 


DA-4, 
EAST 

To review engineering plans and specifica 
tions tor new construction at state institutions 
and to assist institution engineers with opera 
tion of water supply and sewage treatment 
plants. Must have had five to ten years’ ex 
perience, including sanitary engineering design 
or plant operation. Salary—up to $4848, 
depending upon experience. 


CIVIL ENGINEER—SOUTH- 


DA-5, RECORDS ANALYSTS— 
SOUTHWEST 

Position is in regional office of federal 
agency. To determine requirements for, study, 
and install operating procedures pertaining 
to records of the agency. Must be a veteran, 
and should have practical experience in ad- 
ministrative analysis or administrative work. 
Salarv—$3397 to $4902. 


DA-6, PROFESSOR, POLITICAL 
SCIENCE—MIDWEST 

Midwestern university has openings for two 
assistant professors of political science. Can 
didates must have Ph.D. degree and must 
evidence teaching capacities and research abil- 


December 1946 








oo ak 
1uies One opening calls tor special training 
and interest in the held of local government 


the second ts dependent upon the interests of 


the candidate and needs o 


the department 


Salary—$3000 (higher salary may be ot 
tered, depending upon qualities of availab 
ipplicants). 

DA-7, RESEARCH ASSISTANT — 
MIDWEST 


Jureau of government research at mid 


western university needs research assistant 


to work in the field of county and city gov 


Candidate must 
degree, with major in 


ernment and administravon 
have M.A 


science preterred 


politica 
Should have ability to meet 
and talk with public officials in all walks of 


lite Salary—$2 


400) 
DA-8, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
COMMUNITY CENTER — PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 

Young man or woman with at least on 
ears experience as an assistant playground 
or center director, recreauon leader, teacher 
or worker in a closely allied field. Preference 
will be given to applicant with experience in 
a recreation building or other indoor centes 
Must have had at least two years of college 
Should have sufficient skill in and appreciation 
of all activities conducted at a_ recreation 
center to develop a well-balanced diversified 
program. Salar $170 to $185 per month 
depending upon: qualifications 


POSITIONS WANTED 


DW-1, Male, 28 years— HOUSING 
MANAGEMENT, ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Now graduate student in public adminis 
tration; summer job with local housing au 
thority in tenant re-examination work; nearly 
five years in Army, two years overseas with 
most recent overseas assignment as military 
government officer; two years with = civil 
service regional ofhice, first as rating examiner 
and finally as field representative involved in 
area recruiting, interviewing, classifying, and 
public relations. Education—A.B. political sci 
ence: graduate work in public administration 


DW-2, Male, 40 
MANAGEMENT 
Over a year with local housing authority 
as manager, first of war housing development, 
now of large 


years—HOUSING 


temporary veterans program; 
three years in Navy as radio technician; seven 
years in private real 
Wishes position 


estate management 
{ manager of project of 
1000 units or more. Capable of handling a 
program from its inception 


Education—economics 


Best of references 


DW-3, Male, 34 years—HOUSING 
MANAGEMENT, ADMINISTRA-. 
TION 

Five and one-half years with USHA and 
PPHA, first as sociologist in leasing and oc- 
cupancy in both central and regional offices, 
past two years as manager of four directly 
operated war housing developments; one year 
with local housing authority in tenant selec- 
tion and tenant relations; one year with FSA 
on tenant selection for greenbelt towns; onc 


\calr research work with government univer 


uty, and private research agencies; one year 
ersonnel work with National Youth Adminis 
tration: two vears case work with Red Cross 
ind emergen relict agencies Education 

M.A social = admunistration vraduate work 


ward Ph.D 


DW-4, Male, 40 years—CITY PLAN- 
NING AND HOUSING ADMINIS- 
rRATION 

Past year with local aty planning comin 
on as city planner; two years in Nay ca 
nd one-halt as OSS ofheer in England and 
Germany; one ear with architectural firn 
designing war housing projects; one year a 
designer of woodwork and = turniture two 
ears as chief designer of large-scale project 
in Spain, including apartments, small dwell 
ings, hospitals, schools, etc.; five years archi 


tectural and city planning experience in Ge 


many and Russia FEducanon—architectur 
tudied im Germany with degree equivalent 
to masters degree in this counts 





FILM SERVICE FOR 
PUBLIC AGENCIES 
IN SOUTHEAST 


To help tax-supported agencies 
in nine southeastern states pro 
duce and distribute educational 
films, the Southern Educational 
Film Production Service was ¢s 
tablished less than a year ago 
with headquarters at the Univer 
sity of Georgia, in Athens. A 
non-profit corporation with an 
initial grant from the Rocketel 
ler-endowed General Education 
Board, the Service is prepared to 
undertake.all or part of any film 
project for an agency at cost. Its 
experienced professional staff and 
precision equipment are available 
for producing a complete sound 
motion picture—or merely for 
film editing, recording, or script 
writing, whatever job an eligible 


agency needs done (see letter 
from George T. Stoney, page 
300). 


Membership in the Service is 
open without dues or fees to all 
tax-supported agencies, including 
local housing authorities, in 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Ken 
tucky, Mississippi, North Caro 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Virginia. The corporation's 
policies are determined by a 
board of directors consisting of 
one representative from each of 
the nine states, one representative 
appointed by the Tennessee Val 
ley Authority, and one appointed 
by the University of Georgia. 

Local authorities interested in 
having a movie or film strip 
made should write directly to the 
Service at the University. 
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ARFAX PCH 


For Roach Control 


Arfax PCH Insect Killer delivers a triple 
wallop against roaches . . . it flushes, para- 
lyzes and kills with dramatic action and 
speed. Yet it is as safe to use as common salt. 


This new, sensationally effective insecticide 
is non-poisonous and harmless even when 
used in inhabited dwellings. It is specifically 
effective against roaches, fleas. ants. ete. 


Economical to use, it requires no special 
equipment . .. just an inexpensive dust gun. 


INSECT KILLER 


Arfax PCH Insect Killer has extra residual 
properties. Any of the powder remaining in 
crevices or in hard-to-reach roach refuges 
provides effective control against re-infesta- 
tion for long periods. 


Don’t let the roach problem get ahead of 
you. You can give it a one-round knockout 
with efficient, safe. economical Arfax. Then. 
control becomes a simple maintenance rou- 
tine. A short demonstration proves the effec- 
tiveness of Arfax PCH. 


So, while you think of it, mail the coupon for a sample order. 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed or purchase price refunded. 


ARFAX PCH 


INSECT 








Manufactured by 


ARFAX DIVISION 
Fairfield Laboratories, Inc. 
312 West Second Street — Plainfield, N. J. 


Technical Literature about Arfax PCH 
available on request. 


ARFAX DIVISION, Fairfield Laboratories, Inc. 
312 West Second St., Plainfield, N. J. 
Please ship 


5-Ib. Cans of Arfax @ $5.00 
___.25-lb. Drums of Arfax @ $23.75 
Check Enclosed. Send Bill. 


Your Name 
Company or Agency 


Address 


FILL IN—MAIL TODAY 


City 


PRICES 


1-lb. Can $1.50 
($13.50 per doz.) 
5-lb. Can 5.00 
25-Ib. Drum_...23.75 
NET: 30 Days 

F.O.B. Destination 
Freight allowance to 
Mississippi River on 
Western Shipments. 


ee = 


FSSC SCSSSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS8888808 


. 1-lb. Cans of Arfax @ $1.50 (813.50 per doz.) 


Confirmation will follow. 
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